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NE WS OF THE WEEK. 


Ix our second edition last week we were enabled to state that 
we have the strongest grounds for believing a close and inti- 
mate understanding on the present juncture, and all that it in- 
yolves, to exist between France and Russia.” By Wednesday 
some of our contemporaries had discovered the fact; and it was 
80 guarded or $0 


innounced, though in terms scarcely accurate 








is those we had selected. A dist ished contemporary in- 
decd affirmed, that “ an allian offensive and defensive,”’ had 
been concluded between Russia and France, giving, very spe- 
vifically, the details of the arrangements by which Russia had 


promised to support France, in the first instance, by an army o 
observation on the Prussian as well as the Austrian frontier, and 
similar kind. Still later in the 


with further particulars of a 
been corrected. A corre- 


week, this much larger assertion 
spondent of our own, replyihg tothe recent assertion that an al- 
liance offensive and defensive was concluded on Friday last, 
writes, ‘‘ I am able to say, that no such treaty exists in writing, 
though there is little doubt that such an understanding does ex- 
ist between the two Powers.” 

At first, we were at some loss to conjecture why information 
circulated during this 
of our contemporaries. 
manufacture details so 


} has 


sv inaccurate and exaggerated as that 
week, should have been supplied to any 
Why should any one be at the pains to 
misleading ? But on reviewing the general state of continental 
affairs, we can discern two or three motives which might dictate 
such an act, and either one would suffice. In the first place, al- 
though the alliance between Russia and France is the natural 


WEEK ENDING SATUR 


from time to time been communicated to our Government, with | 


the utmost frankness, the public had been thinking of other 
things, and was in a mood to be taken by surprise. Now any 


idyantage which would accrue to a certain class of speculators | ; . 
| for Lord Derby to deliver what may be considered the manifesto 


in the public stocks throughout the whole Bourse of Europe, 
would be obviously doubled if the first general announcement of 
the fact could be so couched as to create the maximum of alarm 
—furnishing one harvest for the speculators—to be followed by 
i pacific reaction, with a second harvest for the speculators. 
Again, there are those in the principal countries of Europe, our 
wn included, who on certain solid grounds, are more anxious 
for the maintenance of peace, than for the maintenance of right ; 
ind they think to serve their purpose by creating prejudice 
wainst those Powers who have agreed to support Sardinia when 
she is exposed to the oppressions and aggressions of Austria, 
Hence, if Russia and France have agreed upon the general out- 
line and principles of their codperation in certain contingencies, 
these friends of peace think that they shall subserve their object 
by representing France and Russia as agreed in some kind of 
secret conspiracy with preposterous objects, and with the imme- 
liate intention of annoying neutral Powers as well as the prime 
‘ggressor. Such motives may perhaps explain the reason why 
erroneous and overstrained news was furnished to some of our 
most respectable contemporaries. Meanwhile we believe the fact 
to be very nearly as we at first stated it: our original words 
being unaffected cither by the turgid announcement of a 
“treaty,” &c., or by the denial that ‘‘uny such treaty exists.” 
Amongst the other reports, we now have one of a special alli- 
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ance between Denmark and France; but this “has to be con- 


firmed,” 

The event next in importance has been equally the subject of con- 
fident assertion and as confident denial. It has been stated by 
very well-informed journals in Paris, that the Austrians crossed 
the Ticino on Tuesday evening, and that the Austrians have 
not erossed the Ticino; that actual hostilities have commenced, 
and that they have not commenced ; that Austria has refused 
the mediation of England, and that has accepted that me- 


hy 
sui 


diation ; that France has refused the mediation, and has accepted 
it. In short, every sequel to previous events has been imagined, 
asserted, and contradicted. Without attempting to anticipate 


events, we shall state the heads of these principal oceurrences 


which will show the real progress. 
V bl to report last week the 


actual departure of addi- 
we have eve ry reason 


Ve were abl 
tional troops from Paris en route for Italy : 


to believe that a considerable proportion of these troops has duly 
made its way; the arrival of some having been publicly an- 
nounced. ‘The military and political effects of these movements 
we explained last week as calculated to make Austria pause. 


Down to Thursday afternoon no official information had been re- 
ecived that the Austrians had crossed the Ticino, but it is equally 


i 
} 
i 


certain that the Austrians, as well as the French, had expedited 
their preparations for active proceedings. 

Events have been moving in Italy with a rapidity whieh 
shows that the power restraining war will not long remain to 
the Powe The Grand Duke of Tuscany has fled from Flo- 
rence, leaving the Duchy in the hands of a Provisional Govern- 

ent, the army having to a man declared for Piedmont. In- 
leed, it is to be understood that the Piedmontese party in Tus- 
cany had for some tin discountenanced individual deser- 
tions, because this wholesale adherence to the national cause was 
fully anticipated. Accounts from Italy, scarcely so late, repre- 
sent the Duke of Modena as only awaiting the signal to fly. 
We know the feelings in Parma. We equally know the state 


of feelings in the Legations,—the people there is Italian to the 
backbone ; and the many arrests in Palermo expose the readiness 
of Sicily to move. In the presence of these occurrences the ar- 
rival of volunteers in Piedmont, even to the number of 3500 be- 
tween Saturday and Monday, becomes insignificant. Thus, by 
degrees, Italian territory is becoming consolidated even before the 
Austrians retire ; and it is easy to see that the whole of Italy, North 
of the Neapolitan frontier, is preparing for consolidation under the 
national flag borne by King Victor Emmanuel; while South of 


. ‘ : , | the Neapolitan frontier the people are awaiting the death of the 
consequence of events, interviews, and arrangements, which have | 


King to hail the accession of a constitutional King and the re- 
storation of law. 


The Mansionhouse dinner on Monday afforded the opportunity 


of the British Premier on the present state of foreign affairs, and 
the deliverance was especially interesting. A telling speech from 
Lord John Russell materially contributed to draw forth its 
most valuable passages. Lord Derby had already said, in the 
House of Peers, that the position of this country must be one ot 
‘‘ armed neutrality,”—signifying, Lord John thought, though it 
did not directly declare, that Lord Derby intended to take part 
with one side or the other. ‘* Now, it appears to me,” said 


Lord John, ‘‘ that our position ought to be one of fair and honest 


| upon herself that fearful responsibility.” 


neutrality, ready to defend ourselves if we are attacked, but not 
intending to take part with either of those two great Powers if 
they go to war.” Lord John, however, assumed that no Eng- 
lishman would sanction the sending of our English fleets and 
armies to assist in the oppression of the twenty millions of the 
Italian people. This speech was delivered early in the day: 
Lord Derby spoke at the Mansionhouse in the evening. If Lord 
John condemned Austria for being ready to strike the first blow, 
Lord Derby equally expressed his ‘‘ regret that she had taken 
And Lord Dx rby dis- 
tinctly repudiated the interpretation which had been put upon 
his neutrality remark: what he did say was, that Ministers in- 
tend to maintain a strict neutrality, though we should be ready 
and honour, against al] con- 


to maintain our possessions, our flag 
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tingencies ; but he disclaimed all partisanship with either of the 
belligerents. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of this disclaimer. 
We have not the slightest warrant for mistrusting Lord Derby’s 
words, and when he tells us what he intended to say we accept 
his explanation with the most absolute credence. Nevertheless 
we cannot but regard it as very fortunate that Lord John Russell 
has drawn forth the explanation ; since undoubtedly the original 
statement was liable to receive the same interpretation elsewhere. 
If, for example, Lord Derby’s speech were read in Vienna with 
the construction that Lord John has put upon it, how much it 
might have emboldened Austria in extending her most arrogant 
pretensions ; how much consequently it might have committed 
that Power to a more aggressive course than she might have at- 
tempted unless she supposed herself strengthened by English 
support ; how much loss would be entailed, not simply upon the 
direct belligerents, but upon all those nations who will be colla- 
terally involved in the war and its consequences. Lord Derby 
has successfully prevented any such overstrained construction from 
being henceforward placed upon his previous speech. 





The intelligence of the week, which not only rendered the proba- 
bility of war more apparent, but indicated the possible scale of the 
hostilities and their consequences, produced a feeling in the City 
that has been unprecedented within the memory of many per- 
sous who now take an active part in commercial life. If we go 
back to the panics of °57, of ’47, or ’37, we shall fail to realize 
the comparison. Even ’25 would scarcely serve our turn; for 
although the prospect of disaster was far more immediate and 
more fearful to greater numbers, there was neither the sudden- 
ness which has characterized the present panic, nor were th¢ 
immediate causes of the change so completely external to this 
country. The new visitation has come upon us without any 
previous fault or action of our own. It has almost compelled the 
City wind to recognize a dispensation of Providence in which it 
has no voice! The sense of helplessness has increased the dra- 
matic effect of the change ; and when Consols which at the earlier 
part of the week stood at 93% fell to 88} on Thursday, many 
thought that a period of financial chaos had arrived—the failures 
whieh took place increasing the alarm. ‘These incidents are 
among the worst effects of all really great military complications, 
but their direct consequences are not always so universal or so 
serious as those of the peaceful panics to which we have alluded. 


’ 


The trouble principally befalls those classes who are profession- | 


ally engaged in money market speculations, and does not neces- 
sarily or essentially extend to the other commercial classes of 
the country. If some degree of check is given to the ordinary 
operations of commerce,— if, for example, the power of some im- 


portant customers to consume our exports is for a time con- | 


tracted or suspended, there are other branches of trade which are 
ealled into activity. Vessels which are engaged in the export of 
goods may find a temporary employment in the transport of men 
or provisions; and merchants who minister less actively to peace, 
may find themselves called into requisition in supplying the ne- 
cessities of war. 
periods fail to indicate the relative state of trade. 


Although before we go to press some considerable portion of 
the new House will have been elected, no balance can be struck, 
and all the estimates that have hitherto been made are simply 
out of date. The gencral aspect of the reports implies that the 
new House will not differ in any very striking degree from the 
late House ; and if we might hazard a conjecture it is, that the 
alteration, if any, will consist far less ia the retirement of certain 
Members and the entrance of others, than in the state of mind 
which will characterize the Members, whether new or old. Even 
where new names may be introduced to us we fail to observe 
any very decided alteration in the character of the men who re- 
place our old friends. Some attempts to gain the seat of one 
party by the other are conspicuous rather for their oddity than 
for any hopefulness in the enterprise, or for any great advan- 
tage to the public if it had succeeded. We may avow without 


the slightest reserve that we should much regret to see the lead- | 


ing men of either party driven from the House. We should, 
for instance, have regretted if Lord Stanley’s friends in the City 
had succeeded in seating him where Lord John Russell ought to 
be seated. On the other hand, Lord Stanley’s fidelity to Lynn 
pleases us, partly because it helps to secure his presence in the 
House as a permanency. 


the “ Marylebone joke”; and Lord Stanley’s position on the 


poll would have made him the victim of the ridicule, if his own 
character were not above that absurd travestie on the licence | 
Sir Henry Leeke would probably 
make a very intelligent Member of Parliament, but the whole 


aud activity of an election. 
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Comparisons of the price of Consols at such 


The attempt to bring him in for | 
Marylebone as a gratification merely to the ‘ indignation” of 
Mr. Haigh, who proposed him, has already been characterized as | 
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Perere ce, 
House would regret to lose one of its most amusing Members jy, 
Mr. Osborne. Sir Alan M‘Nab could throw much light on 
Canadian and Colonial questions, but why deprive us of Mr. 
Coningham ? We are really anxious to see Mr. Thomas Dyk 
Acland in the House,—few men would lend more practical Utility 
or truthfulness to discussion,—yet to exclude John Bright is out 
of the qu stion, and Mr. Scholefield is too good a specime n of 
the consistent Liberal to be spared. Each party should try to 
seat its notables by substituting for its ewr obscurer men more 


distinguished minds. 

The tendency to more pronounced opinions is exhibited in yg. 
rious directions, Sir Richard Bethell sitting for Wolverhampton 
in the seat of Mr. Thornely will certainly take a more positiye 
view of political questions than he did while sitting for Ayles- 
bury ; his experiences, in office and out of office, having decidedly 
developed Sir Richard’s natural qualities. Even the Conserya- 
tives in towns which are generally quiet have felt the necessity 
for “coming out strong ;” as Northampton thought it politic to 
put forward a candidate who could outbid Mr, Vernon Smith ip 
promising support for extended franchise, ballot, and church-rat 
abolition! We have heard calculations which have appeared t 
be not altogether unfounded, that numerically the largest pro- 
portionate gain will accrue to the Radical section of the House; 
but the spec ches of candidates convince us that the large st increase 
will accrue to Liberal opinions, however the Members may clas- 
sify themselves. Several of the old Members,—Lord John Rus- 
sell, for instance, Sir James Graham, or Mr. Sidney Herbert, will 
meet the new Parliament with a stronger sense both of thei 
opportunity and of the expectations to which they have given 
rise in the country generally. 


THE EUROPEAN QUESTION: WAR. 

The Italian question has suddenly expanded to proportions involving 
nearly the whole of Europe, and events have succeeded each other s 
swiftly, and have become so intermixed that we shall best consult the 
interest of our readers by describing as nearly as possible the facts ina 
collective shape. 

The report that the Austrian ultimatum had been presented at Turi 
preceded by three days the accomplishment of that act. On the 19t) 
April, the day after our Ministers had made their statements in the Bri- 
tish Parliament, the Austrian Government indicted the summons t 
Piedmont and Count Buol signed it. In this document Count Buol re 
minded Count Cavour how Austria had acceded w the proposal to as 
semble a Congress, and went on to state that as pacific deliberations 

would have no chance of success amid the clash of arms, Austria had 
| proposed that the Sardinian army should be placed on a peace footing 
and that the free corps should be disbanded. England supported this 
proposal, but Sardinia refused to adopt it. This caused a feeling of regret 
in the Court of Vienna. Had the proposal been accepted Austria would 
have removed the troops stationed, without any intention of attacking 
| Sardinia, in Lombardo-Venetia. Thus disappointed tho Emperor of 

Austria determined to make a last effort; and, therefore, he requested 
the Government of Sardinia to say *“ yes” or “no,” whether it would 
place its army on a peace footing and disband the Italian volunteers 
The bearer of the note would wait three days for an answer; if it wer 
negative or evasive, then “to his great regret’”’ his Majesty “ will hk 
obliged to have recourse to force of arms,” 

Before this note could be presented its contents became known. Eng 
land, Russia, and Prussia forwarded protests of varying degress of energy 
in expression, to Vienna. The Emperor of the French summoned his 
Legislative Body and the King of Sardinia convoked his Parliament. Th 

| latter met on Saturday at noon, when Count Cavour delivered the fol- 
lowing speech in the Chamber of Deputies. : 

Gentlemen,—The Great European Powers, with the intention of treating 
the Italian question by means of diplomacy, and of trying whether it were 
not possible to resolve it pacifically, determined, in the month of Mareh, 
to convoke a Congress to that end, 

“ Austria, however, made her adhesion to that project subordinate tos 
condition that regarded Sardinia alone—the condition, that is, of ber pre- 
vious disarmament. Such a pretension, repelled without hesitation by the 
King’s Government as unjust and contrary to the dignity of the country, 
found support from none of the Cabinets. Austria then substituted another 
for it—that of a general disarmament , 

‘*This new principle gave rise to a series of negotiations, which, iw 

| spiteof the frequency and rapidity of telegraphic communications, continued 
several weeks, and resulted in the proposition of England, with which you 
are well acquainted, and which was accepted by France, Russia, abé 
Prussia. Although Piedmont perceived to how many doubts and incoi- 
veniences the application of this principle might give rise, nevertheless, 
in a spirit of conciliation, and as the last possible concession, she adhered 
to it. Austria, on the contrary, has concisely refused it. That refusal, 
news of which reached us from all parts of Europe, was officially ai- 
nounced to us by the representative of England at Turin, who signified to 
us, by order of his Government, that the Vienna Cabinet had determines 
to address to Piedmont a direct summons to disarm, requiring a defimtiv 
reply in the term of three days, 

“The substance and the form of such a summons can leave no doubt i 
the eyes of all Europe as to the true intentions of Austria. It is the 1 
sult and the conclusion of the great offensive preparations which for a long 
time past Austria has been making on our frontiers, and which in these las 
days became still more potent and menacing. 

‘* Under these circumstances, in the face of the grave dangers that threa- 
ten us, the King’s Government believed it to be its duty to present is¢ 
without further delay before the Parliament, and to ask of it those powe™ 
which it considered’ necessary to provide for the defence of the country. 
I therefore begged your President immediately to cull together the Chamber, 
then dispersed for the Easter holydays. } : _ 

** And also yesterday, at a late hour, indirect intelligence reached us that 


| Austria was delaying to complete the proposed direct summons to Piedmont, 


| but, as she has refused the English proposition, this dees not at all medi!s 
the stute of affairs, nor can it modify our resolution, 
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—————— . 
“In these cireumstan tl ispositions taken by his M ty tl i- 
peror of the French are for us at on in encouragement and a reason for 
rratt ude. 
We trust, therefore, that the Chamber will no ite to sa 
with its votes the proposal of g upon the King the full 
which the times require 
“* And l in ol ul pert Who more w 
this pro f the nati n il " 108 name at y i 
has mad uly andot i 1 t i vil iW ti i 
and firm the lian Ile who isn preparin i 
liberty li I rerntl n, that if y i j 
these eritical circumstances, t ipreme ridan f all to Vietor | 
manuel, Piedmont and Italy will unanimously applaud your : l 
The Minister's speech was listened to with profound a tion, and re- 
ceived W ith applaus , 
The following is the pr t of law for the concession of extraordina 


powers to the King’s Gov wing the w 














Art. 1. In ease of war w ie Austrian empire, the King shall i 
yested with all the legislative and executive powers, and shall beable, under 
Ministerial responsibility, to perform by simple royal decrees all th 
necessary to the det f yuntry and of our imstitution 

“Art. 2. 7 stitutional i itutions remainir intangibl 
King’s Govern ta war shall have the f <i ) 
sitions for the temporary tution of the liberty « l ndi 
vidual liberty.” : 

Che Chamber w it discu », after a formal consider m of th 

roject in its | h l l it by 112 to 24 In the ev } 
Army was placed on var footing, and divided into five divi 
infantry and one of cavalry. The King was to command in chi ! 
General La Marmora for | md. The other generals were, « n- 
der of the division of the Guards of Savey, General Durando; of th 
division of Picdmont and Aosta, General Cialdini; of Cuneo, G il 
Cuecchiari; of Pignerol and Casale, General Fanti; of Savoy iA 
General Castelborgo; of th valry, General Sambuy; and of th - 
neers, General Menab : 

Before the Parliament had ly dispersed, Baron Kellersberg en- 
tered Turin Ife came from Austrian he ud-quarters, and he b 
with him, and presented Count Buol’s summons to disarm. 

On the same day, the 23d April, the Germanie Diet held a sittin 
Prussia had been careful to disconnect her proceedings from the su 
mary measures adopted by Austria, and the official journal of the Go 


vernment had 
position a3 a mediating power, her 
German purposes. She had prepared 
form the federal contingent. On the 23d, her 


been anxious to show that, while Prussia preserved h 
les 





nilit preparations were solely f 








corps d’arm 


Minister at Frankfort 


formally presented a proposal to the Diet, pointing out that cs “the 1 
pose of Europe is seriously menaced,” it was time for the Confederatio 
to adopt general measures for its defen 


“Tn acting thus, Prussia, I charged to declare, manifest 





aggressive tendencies, inasmuch as she proposes, for the sake of the Con- 
federation itself, to preserve after before her position as meditating power, 
in order to urrive at the solution of the pending European question.” Hi 





therefore proposed, ** That the High I Jeral Ass nbly shall invite the Go- 
vernments of the Confederation to hold their principal contingents in readi- 
ness to enter on a campaign, and at the same time to make all preparations 
necessary for arming the fortresses of the Confederation.” 

The proposal was unanimously adopted. On the motion of the Presi- 
dent, the Diet decreed the formation of a federal army in the Rhenish 
Provinces; it will consist of the three Prussian divisions and those of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, having as reserves the contingents of Baden 
and Hesse. This army will be from 170,000 to 175,000 strong. Count 
Rechberg also announced that he was authorised to deelare in the nam 
of his government that Austria placed at the disposal of the Diet her 
three corps d’armée, consisting of 110,000 men. A military commission 
was formed to provide for the arming of the federal fortresses. Prussia 
will command the federal army. The destination of the bulk of th 
force will be the Rhine. 

The Freach Legislative Body was summoned for Monday, but the 
meeting was adjourned until Tucsday. In the meantime regiment after 
regiment left Paris for the South —singing songs of battle, and cheered 
by the crowd. The [Imperial guard was placed on a war footing ; and al! 
furlough men were called in. ‘The Monitewr announced that the Em- 
peror had allotted the command of his troops in the following manner 

“ Marshal Magnan remains commander of the Army ef Paris; the Duke 
of Malakoff becomes Commander-in-chief of the Army of Observation, the 
head-quarters of which is to be at Nancy. General Castellane is Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of Lyons.” Marshal Baraguay d’ Hilliers is 
appointed commander of the first corps d’armée of the Alps, General M‘Ma- 
hon of the second, General Canrobert of the third, and General Niel of the 
fourth. General Randon is appointed Major-General of the Army of th 
Alps.’ , 

Early in the week, the generals set out to the head-quarters of their 
corps. The Foreign Legion came from Africa to Marseilles. <A camp 
was m arked out at Toulon, and another at Lyons. The heads of the 
Prench columns at Briangon, Grenoble, and Antibes, pressed closer to 
the frontier; and transports were rapidly prepared in the main harbours 
The French squadrons at Athens and in the Eastern seas were recalled. 
Prinee Napoleon, with the Algerine Generals De Failly, Ladmirault, and 
Espinasse under him, was appointed to command the Imperial Guard, 
A large force of cavalry was drawn together on the Upper Rhine. Th 
Bmperor’s yacht l’Aigle was prepared for sea. The Emperor, it was 
said, would take command in person. The names of the following 
officers were mentioned as his aides-de-camp. 

“ General the Count de Montebello, General the Prince de la Moskowa, 
General Fleury, Colonel Vaubert de Genlis, Colonel Reillé, Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Marquis de Toulongeon, and Lieutenant-Colonel the Count 
Lepie. Tho orderly officers who accompany the Emperor are Colonel Favé, 
of the Artillery ; Major Schmittz, of the Statf; Captain Brady, of the 
Artillery ; the Prince de la Tour @ Auvergne-Lauraguais, and Princ: 
Joachim Murat, Lieutenant of Cav alry.” 

“ext came news that the French advance guard had crossed Mont 
Cenis and had reached Turin. But the snow impeded the progress of 
the artillery, and 4000 men had been set to work upen the reads, It 
was reported that— 

Generals MacMahon and Bagaine are at Genoa, Marshal Canrobert 
Was taken sick at Grenoble, where he was obliged to go to bed for some 
hours, He, however, recovered sufficiently to go on after a short rest, and 
vane Wy this time be at Genoa, where tw "y French regiments, which lande] 

Tday, met with the most enthusiastic reception. Flowers were thrown 
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I wily Ki t i en ther 
ta laic t in f t of th la ‘ 
vin ’ t ‘ d to 
i i i ( i { t ‘ 
i t mt W 
M I \ ‘ 1 the hou M.B he, who 
" i ited 
100 ) ) ) ) rn 1 
t I i ! t sun ’ 
i { p i ( Mor 
t ! I 
i ! far 
i d; asa 
l v i ! i for ’ 
t i s ita bu ix l at mta 
I red I hve t be resu 
l i T i ! y i ' 
+} ft . t : ‘ 
{ i ' ! Allow me to add 
! i ireu u Ihe at ntw 
you ha ! ! m el er that th peror, W 
\ i x | yyect ich he proy 
I ! i 1 ya i i 
f 
! t i ina 
i | very d 
: ’ 
‘ { ' 
. i 
i N ? t 
: ‘ 
P . ‘ bal ‘ a 
Italian i ] i n 
i | V \ i i \ 
i iw irst i paciic spirit pired 
i I t t uniry I y i ht an 
pa | i k lf to ‘ 
you i i Let it | l 
t histake, that in the faee 
1 in ‘ ht he suecess and glory 
0 the st l , all material interes vill stand asic 
to patriotism inquictu il be silent, in order that we may tl 
r hear the voi ‘ i national honour Let us no longer look bs 
iz of I wef us 
Count W \ then read a statement of the wl progreas of th 
i ma i 1 that Ira having done ail that w 
! to p sid | lf freed from all respon 
ind lo l th i i t w 1 1 ev ts. Phe reception 
t two 8 eh va itt cold at tins but considerable a pl 
] int Wa v ren | vithd y Ml Baroche th ip , 
d a second bill, to antl ze the Government to contrast a lean of 
ms of fi r which the deputies withdrew to their bureau 
is had been agreed to, On th une day the Senate met to provide f 
Phe debate on the bill for raising 140,000 men to place on WwW 
day It was remark le fora pee h by M. Emile Ollivi Ife p t 
in fi ble language the situ n of Italy under Austrian rule, gradu 
growing more op} ve and tyrannical, and said 
Che Italian question has now again beeome a subject of Euroy 
anxiety. Ever siv the Congress of 1856, it has never ceased to é 
tated. The ja f the complaints of Italy has never been contested, | 
the iunding argument against listening to then is the treaties of 181 
Very conflicting opinions have been put forth with regard to these diploma 
tic acts, which Lord Pal ton describes as the territerial ehart 
Europe, Of those a ig ourselves who think their maintenance ne u 
not « human being ventures to defend them, L 1s universally admitted 


uneed against France rather than treaties 


s 


that they were 


But even amongst those who excerate the treaties the language used is not un 
form. We must detest bat observe them, say some; while others say w 
must deny them in point of theory but observe them in point of fact. For 
my own part, I think re is a great distinetion to b rade between t 


parts of the treaties which were made against Prance and those which w 


made against foreign Powers of the second elass. In so far as the ti 
touch France, we submit to them without arriére pensée, because we can d 
so Without remorse. Our desire is to see the influence of our country extended, 


but we ean afford to juite indifferent to territerial aggrandizement.”’ He re- 
gretted that the Government had consented te negotiate on the bases of th 

treaties of 1815. ** I donot reproach the Government for having all this while 
declined to disturb the rep f Kurope for the sake of relieving Milan and 
Venice from the Austrian yoke. But now that the Government has voluntarily 
troubled the peace of Europe I do blame it for having consented te abandon 
Milan and Venice Fhe Government need not have commenced a ge ’ 

war to destroy that part of the treaties of 1415 which relates te the North 
of the Peninsula; but it ought not at any rate to have run the risk of giving 
to those treaties a validity which they had im great measure lost, 
in order to permit its diplomatists and its ministers to boast of its modcra- 





tion The Cone ing now an abortion, has the Government, assuming 
i dignified attitude, fraukly avowed its intentions? Will the war be merely 
i local one, or « France, in concert with Russia, meditate a remodelling 
of the map of Europe? And what does [tely hersclf propose ? An mtervention 
might lead to emancipation, but on the other hand it might lead only to a terri- 
torial aggrand if Piedinont—to another treaty of Campo FPormio, « 

to a new expediti toh Between these hypotheses, which does t : 

vernment ch We are in utter ignorance on the subject, whatever it may 
know itself as to its own intentions In this state of uncertamty, consider- 
ing that if we have Austria m enemy we have Russia for an ally ; con- 
sidering, that asto home polities we tind power without cheek or cor.trol, 
citizens without any guarants public opinion without any independent 
organs; and remem! , moreover, all the events of late years, have w 


i fear that the only object of the present exp 


tion is to gain a little of that glory with which people have the weakness t 
msole themselves for the loss of their liberties; and that, instead of serving 
Italy, the real int n is to make use of her for selish objects? Lands 
friends feel that to vote for this bill would be to imply a confidence in the 
government which we do not feel. On the other hand, to vote against it 
would be, in appearance at least, to abandon [taly and those brave volur 


he has sent it would be to secw 


teers which sh in such numbers to Piedmont ; 


to take part with that Austria which we detest more than the governmen 
does, sinee we look upon her as the incarnation of despotism, | ther 
fore the governmeut shall have more fully explained itself, we l with 
hold our votes,”’ 

The motion was carried nem. con, Besides the six republicans, four- 


teen others abstained from voting. 
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In the meantime the British Government, as detailed by Lord Derby 
in his speech at the Mansionhouse, had offered to mediate between 
France and Austria. 
the proposal into consideration. 

It was rather late. At half-past five on Tuesday, the grace of three days 
having expired Count Cavour handed into Baron Kellersberg the answer 
of his master to the Austrian summons, It was a refusal to comply with 
a separate summons to disarm. At a quarter-past six Baron Kellersberg 
departed from Turin, accompanied, as far as the Sardinian frontier by a 
Sardinian officer. 

On Wednesday there was a solemn religious ceremony at Turin, and 
the King issued a royal proclamation to the army, thus summed up by 
the telegraph. 

‘“*The King regards the demand to disarm as an outrage on himseif and 
the nation, and has therefore repelled the demand with disdain. The King 
calls to mind Italy’s ery of anguish, and says—‘ I will be your captain. I 
have proved your valour on the field of battle by the side of my illustrious 
father. This time you will have for your comrades the gallant French 
soldiers, your companions on the Tchernaya, whom the Emperor has sent 
to defend and support our just and civilizing cause. Forward to victory! 
Let our banner announce to you that our object, like our war-ery, is “ In- 
dependence of Italy.’’’ ”’ 


The General Election. 
Some returns have already 
Our information, therefore, 





The general election has now begun. 
come to hand. The bulk are unsettled. 
with respect to the preliminary proceedings will be confined to points of 
interest. Many changes have taken place ; many candidates have 
retired ; and new ones have appeared. A few entries will present 
the chief of them before the reader. 

Tur Merroro.is, 

The persons who got up the requisition to Lord Stanley to come for- 
ward as a candidate for the city received from him a written reply, in 
which he sated various reasons why he ought not to come forward, end- 
ing with a distinct statement that he declined their offer. Nevertheless, 
the committee seemed for a time inclined to go on with their prepara- 
tions with the view of clecting Lord Stanley. The Liberal party at once 
set actively to work, a me was called for Saturday; strong in- 
dignation was expressed at the persistence of the Tory committee in th 
face of Lord Stanley's refusal. 
denly alive to the folly of th 
Stanley's name. 

The Liberals held their mecting in the afternoon, and three of the late 
Members addressed those assembled. 
speech treated of the European question. After describing thi 
the strife, and the shameful mode of Government of Austria in Italy, he 
said— 

** No wonder that in the many years which have elapsed from 1815 to 
1859 this kind of oppression has | 
irritation. Such conduct has driven even wise men mad—and \ 
wonder that the people of Italy, who are very excitable, should have been 
driven almost mad by it. On the other hand, I cannot say that the conduct 
of Sardinia, which has complained of this oppression, has been perfectly 
right. She was hardly entitled, perhaps, to interfere with foreign states. 
All that she had properly a right to say was ‘ Let not Austrian troops in- 
terfere with the other states of Italy.’ She said more than that; and I 
suppose that if the great powers had met in conference, between the unwar- 
rantable assumption of Austria and the loud demands of Sardinia, they 
would have found some reasonable settlement. Unhappily that settlement 
has not been found, and the two powers which I have especially mentioned, 
will, Lam afraid, soon be committed to hostilities. Those hostilities will 
perhaps extend beyond the powers with which they will commence. In all 
probability the Emperor of the Trench will assist Sardinia; possibly some 
states may assist Austria. All I can say is that war will be a dread calamity 
for Europe; but with regard to ourselves, gentlemen, I should say that our 
only course is to keep honestly, fairly, and strictly neutral.’’ (Loud and 
long continued cheering.) Lord Derby said that our position must be one of 
armed neutrality, and that we must sce after a time on which side right 
might be. ‘* Unfortunately, it appears that the Earl of Derby, who has 
spoken very frequently upon this subject in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Disraeli, who has spoken frequenly upon it in the House of Commons, have 
taken a very partial view of the matter. They appear never to have con- 
sidered under what oppression the Italians laboured, but they have at 
all times shown a very strong leaning towards Austria. So that if the Earl 
of Derby were to carry out his plan, I have no doubt that plan would prove 
to be to arm in the first instance, and being armed, to take part after a time 
with Austria against Italy. Well, now I am against that policy.’’ (Cheers.) 
Our taking part would not restore peace. In former times long wars have 
been kept up by one side or the other obtaining large sums from England ; 
** and it is my belief that if in this case we do not furnish any such means— 
if we sesebubely refuse to take either side—the hostilities will not last long, 
and the parties to them will find some means or other of making peace.” 
(‘* Hear, hear”! and cheers.) He was against interfering; he was for 
minding our own affairs ; attending to the amendment of the representa- 
tion, and questions of internal improvement. 

At another meeting, showing that we are called upon to remain neu- 
tral, he said, 

‘* Lord Derby says our position must be one of ‘ armed neutrality.’ Now, 
that is quite a different thing from being in a pene of defence. It is one 












ir proceeding, and formally withdrew Lord 
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The latter accepted, and the former it is said, took | 
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should struggle? I should say certainly not.’ (Loud cheers.) For up- 
wards of forty years Austria has exercised her power not mercly by govern. 
ing those dominions which she has acquired by conquest or by treaty ae. 
cording to her own views of government—for I am not disputing that she 
may do that ; but she hasextended her influence—the influence of a despo- 
tic Government and a benighted religion—as far as she could, to every part 
of Italy. Now, there are upwards of 20,000,000 of Italians, not included in 
Lombardy or Venice, or the dominions which appertain to Austria; and 
would it be a fit course for this free country—a course that any Englishman 
could approve—that we should send our fleets and armies to assist in the 
oppression of those 20,000,000 of people? (No, no!” and cheers.) say, 
therefore—and I am glad to see you agree with me in the sentj- 
ment—that we are not bound by any consideration for the honour or 
for the interests of this country—and our dignity follows our honour ang 
our interests—or by any consideraton whatever, to take part in the ap- 
proaching struggle. (Loud cheers.) In every point of view, therefore, 
I think we should attend to our own internal concerns, that we should 
promote the amendment of the Reform Act, and that in the approach- 
ing contest in Europe we should maintain, not an ‘‘ armed neutrality,” but 
a fair, open, honest, and peaceful neutrality. 

These views elicited the hearty commendations of the mecting and 
were shared in by the other candidates. 

There has been an unexpected contest in Marylebone. The nomina- 
tion took place on Wednesday. At the eleventh hour a Mr. Haig, q 
lawyer, brought forward Lord Stanley’s name, proposed him, obtained a 


| seconder, and although Lord Stanley had never given his consent, in- 


On Saturday the committee became sud- | 


One part of Lord John Russell's | 


deed, as was afterwards ascertained, knew nothing whatever of the pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Haig persisted in going to a poll. The consequence wag 
that the poll was kept open on Thursday. At its close the numbers were, 
James, 5159; Hall, 4698; Stanley, 1088. ‘This is the first contested 
clection. 

In Westminster, though menaced by an opposition from the friends of 
Mr. Wakley, Sir De Lacy Evans and Sir John Shelley ; and in Lambeth 
Mr. Wiliiams and Mr, Roupell were, on Thursday, returacd without op- 
position. 


C 











Eneiisu BorouGus anp Countres. 

Burwwincuam. While Lord John Russell was delivering his opinions 
upon foreign policy in the City of London, Mr. Bright was preaching 
the same doctrine at an open air meeting in Birmingham. — But he 
mingled with his views in favour of non-interference, strong denuncia- 
tions of secret diplomacy, and protested against England being dragged 
by some hocus pocus of diplomacy into war. He also looked upon the 
quarrel as one between two Governments and not as one between two 
nations, ‘‘ about a country in which neither of them has any concern,” 

Well, what are we todo? Are we to have our minds distracted from the 
question of Parliamentary reform? Are we to run away “4 m this substan- 


tial chase to pursue the phantom of military glory? (**.No!’’) Are we to 
| insist upon a Government attending to our own affairs rather than meddling 
| with the insane and sanguinary contest which is about to commence in the 


ght the people of Italy into a state of | 





thing to be in a position in which you can defend yourself, and another | 


thing to be in a position of ‘ armed neutrality,’ by which you signify, 


though you do not directly declare, that you mean to take part with one | 


side or the other. (Cheers, and a cry of ** No!) 
trality.’ adopted half a century ago by Russia and some other Powers was 
an armed neutrality intended to be offensive to this country ; and so offen- 
sive to this country was it that she sent Lord Nelson, her best naval com- 
mander, to put an end to it. Now, it appears to me that our position ought 
to be one of fair and honest neutrality ready to defend ourselves if we are 
attacked, but not intending to take part with either of these two great 
Powers if they should go to war. (Prolonged cheers.) .... When a 
country is pverrun with great armies, whichever party conquers the people 
are likely to suffer. Italy has felt that if she fought with the sword of 
another nation, whether conquering or conquered she was equally in servi- 
tude ; and is it to be believed that when the armies of France overspread 
the north of Italy—supposing the French to be successful and their vindi- 
cation of Italiau independence to be complete—the Government of France 
would not say, ‘ We are entitled to some compensation—to some idemnity 
—for the efforts we have made; and that idemnity must be afforded by the 
territorial aggrandizement of France?’ Now, that might be a fair and na- 
tural thing for France to say; but is it an object for which Great Britain 


The ‘armed neu- | 


Now, on my opinion there must 
posed to a large 
that because 


south of Europe? (** Yes!’ and cheers.) 
be no mistake. Don’t suppose that because I found myself o; 
amount of public opinion on the question of the Russian wa 
I was insulted and defamed—that because every wretched scribe who earned 
his bread by writing newspaper articles, and whose conscience was not the 
guide of his conduct—that becatse every man of that class thought I wasa 
tit object of his jeers, and for his calumnies, and for his lies, for three years 
together—(*‘ shame !”’)—that because I suffered the loss, whatever that 
may be estimated at, of the representation of one of the first constituencies 
in the kingdom, I have ever regretted the position I then took. (Cheers.) 
No; for if I had lost more than that—everything I have in the world, and 
everything I hope for in the world—never should I for one instant have re- 
gretted the course I took. (Great applause.) But now, when it is nota 
question of Russia and the Turk, but a question of Paris and Vienna, and 
Milan, and Turin, whatever be your opinion, whatever be the opinion of 
any class of my countrymen, let it be fairly understood that I am committed 
irrevocably, so far as I have any influence, to the entire abstention of Eng- 
land from any meddling whatsoever. (Loud and long-continued cheers.) 
I can remain in the House of Commons—I can do my duty with such 
energy and capacity as have been bestowed upon me; or I can leave the 
House of Commons—I can return to my own domestic enjoyments, and to 
what were at one time my commercial and manufacturing pursuits; but 
there is one thing I cannot do, and that is to sit tamely by to see intriguing 
qn or intriguing placehunters gradually, bit by bit, by blunders 
1ere, by tricks there, by crime yonder, step, drift, slide, as it were, into 
the terrific abyss which yawns oe us. I value the blood, I value the 
sweat, I value the comfort, the lives, the homes, the happiness of the people 
of this country. Never for one single moment, at the behest of power or at 
the call of popular frenzy and popular clamour, shall any man be able to 
charge me with being accessory to a policy which should sacrifice the hap- 
piness of the common people on the altar of sanguinary war. (Great cheer- 
tng, which lasted several minutes.) 

Referring to some electionecring proceedings—the fact that Mr. Stuart 






| Wortly had asked Lord Fitzwilliam’s permission before he canvasse 


his tenants—Mr. Bright said— 

‘“*If it were in the Southern States of America or in the island of Cuba, 
nothing would be more reasonable than if you wanted anything of the 
negro cultivators of the estate, to ask the master, the owner, whether you 
might ask the negro cultivator to do anything you wished him to do. But 
when you are disoussing a matter of politics in a free country that you 
should ask the landed proprietor to give you permission to canvass his 
tenants indicates a state of submission which I say is frightful and degrad- 
ing to our country. The fact is that so far as regards popular representa- 
tion the great mass of your county representation is a sort of dead car- 
cass tied on to the living body of your borough representation. You ca 
not stir a step without having to drag this on with you. When you 
get the ten-pound franchise for the counties, and the ballot to protect 
the vote, then in all probability you will find that there are liberal opinions 
among the county constituencies; and the counties will come up to the 
boroughs, and they will march side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, on 
behalf of any of those future conquests of the popular party which are 
ahead and in store for us." (Cheers ) 

The nomination took place on Thursday. Mr Muntz proposed, and 
Alderman Lowdon seconded Mr. Scholefield. Mr. Bright was proposed 
by Alderman Lloyd and seconded by Mr. Edmonds. The proposer 0 
Mr. Acland was Mr. Van Wart, the seconder Mr. Samson Lloyd. Mr. 
Scholefield and Mr. Bright were allowed to speak, but the radicals of 
Birmingham would not permit a word to be heard either from the lips 
of Mr. Acland or from those of his proposer and seconder. Mr. Bright 2 
his speech insinuated that Mr. Adderley had brought Mr. Acland to 
Birmingham “by stealth.” He set forth in strong general terms his 
views on the reform of Parliament, and delivered a magnificent denun- 
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—cmene 
ciation of war. He admitted that “ there is at times to the human eye 
and to the human heart an apparent necessity for undertaking the re- | 
sponsibilities and sufferings of war.’’ But he seemed to think that all 
wars since 1759 at least have been unjust, and that the moncy spent in 
them has been uselessly squandered. He was very emphatic on the sub- 
ject of his veneration for the Crown. 

‘«‘] have never been an official servant to the Crown of England. Iam 
told, indeed, that some fearful calamity would happen if I did ever hold | 
any position of responsibily, I have sought no such distinction. I seek it | 
not now. It is no common honour, I grant, to serve the English Crown, 
worn as itis inthe happy times in which we live, but it is a dignity not 
less great, not less worthy of aspiration, to have the confidence of the great | 
body of the —_ among whom I live. I venerate the monarchy of | 
England, and wish that its wisdom and its virtues may render it perpetual. 
I am not a servant of the aristocracy, as you doubtless know, but I recog- 
nize in that order a branch of the constitution created for the interests and 
subject, as all must be subject eventually, to the will of the nation. 1 am, 
if I am anything in political life—I strive to be at least—a servant of the 

le and of truth.”’ (Cheers.) 
he show of hands was in favour of Mr. Scholefield and Mr. Bright. | 
A poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Acland. 
BricuTon. At the eleventh hour Sir Allan M‘Nab, of Canadian renown, 
ared as a Conservative candidate. 

pistol. On Thursday, Mr. Henry Berkeley was nominated by Mr. 
Visger, and seconded by Mr. J. Coates; Mr. Langton was proposed by Mr. 
Castle, and seconded by Mr. Cox; Mr. Slade was propo by Mr. J. W. 
Miles, and seconded by Mr. King. A hired mob prevented any speaking 
from being heard. The Liberals won the show of hands; the Tory demand- 
ed a poll. 

ioe. Mr. Philips has retired, leaving Mr. F. Peel unopposed. 

Catne. Captain Marshall, Tory, is to contest the borough with Mr. 
Robert Lowe. 

CamprinGeE (University). Early in the week Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope 
withdrew from the contest for the representation of the University of Cam- | 
bridge. In an address to the members of the Senate he makes the following | 
statement— 

“ After a careful canvass of the electors, and acting with the advice of 
my committees, I proposed to my opponent, Mr. Selwyn, that we should 
submit our promise-books to the arbitration of Mr. Walpole, in order to 
spare the University the inconvenience of a prolonged contest. Mr. Selwyn | 
consenting, the reference took place, and Mr. Walpole has advised me not 
to proceed to the poll, although the numbers and the character of the pro- | 
mises which I have received are such as to make me glad that I entered 
upon this contest rather than secured any other less distinguished seat. I | 
therefore bow to this recommendation, and I retire into privacy.” 

CamBripce. The election began on Thursday. proposer of Mr. 
Kenneth Macaulay was Mr. Fawcett, the seconder Alderman Wentworth ; 
Alderman Brown proposed, and Mr. D. Adame seconded, Mr. Steuart; Dr. 
Leapingwell proposed, and Mr. Foster seconded, Mr. J. Mowatt; Alderman | 
Harris proposed, and Alderman Elkin seconded, the Honourable Edward 





ap. 


Twistleton. The two latter candidates are the Liberals, and they won the 
show of hands. A poll was demanded by the other side. 
CaRNARVONSHIRE, Mr. Brocklehurst of Manchester has set up the | 
Liberal flag against the Tory Colonel Pennant. | 
CurrrennaM. Colonel Boldero, Tory, has retired, leaving Mr. Lysley, 
Liberal, a %- 
Dover. Mr. Osborne has been making a most determined fight for his | 
seat. Sir William Russell has hurried home through France from India. | 


Admiral Leeke uses all his means. 

Duprey. Here Mr. Sheridan and Lord Monck were proposed on Thurs- 
day. The nomination was a scene of riot, and Lord Monck was not heard. 
His friends demanded a poll. 

HorsuaM. Ata meeting of electors Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald made this 
statement. 

“Lord John Russell gave the House some idea of what would form the 
staple of his bill, upon which Lord Palmerston sent out for a‘ whip’ (Sir 
W. Hayter), and said to him ‘ I have listened to what Lord John has had | 
to say, andif ever he should bring in a measure based upon the arguments 
he has been using, I will oppose it with all the means in my power.’ And 
this Sir W. Hayter mentioned to me at the time, and I am stating this fact, | 
gentlemen, with the consciousness that I have a reporter sitting below me, 
who will, 1 dare say, make it public enough.” 

Whereupon the G/obe inserted the following denial. 

“ Mr, Seymour Fitzgerald has made a statement to the electors of Hors- 
ham to the effect that Sir W. Hayter informed him that on the night on 
which Lord John Russell indicated the features of the Reform Bill he was 
desirous of seeing carried, Lord Palmerston had told him he would oppose 
such a measure. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, to say the least of it, must be 
labouring under some strange misapprehension in this respect. We have | 
every reason to believe that no such conversation did occur or could have | 
occurred, | 

Kipperminster. Mr. Huddleston was at the last moment opposed by 
a Liberal, Mr. Bristow. 

MANCHESTER. Captain Denman and Mr. Aspinal Turner have in some 
sort coalesced because their opponents Mr. Bazley and Mr, Heywood, 
showed signs of reciprocating favours. 

Mipavrst, Mr. Hardy has retired, leaving the local magnate, Mr. | 
Mitford, who stands up for the independence of Midhurst alone in his glory. 

Nortuampton. Four candidates appeared on the hustings on Thursday 
—Mr. Vernon Smith, Mr. Charles Gilpin, Liberals, Mr. Mackenzie, Tory, 
and Mr. Hart, Chartist. The Liberals won the show of hands, and the 
Tory and Chartist demanded a poll. 

ORTHAMPTONSHIRE. In the North the Liberals are striving hard to 
return Mr. Vernon. In the South Lord Henley has retired. 
Norrincuam, Mr. Paget, Liberal, Mr. Ernest Jones, Chartist, Mr. 
Mellor, Liberal, and Mr. Bromley, Tory, were nominated on Thursday. 
Mr. Paget and Mr. Mellor obtained the show of hands. The Tory and 
Chartist demanded a poll. 

Ponterract. On Thursday, Mr. Monckton Milnes and Mr. Childers, 
Liberals, obtained the show of hands. Mr. Overend, Tory, called for a poll. 

_Portsmourn. The contest here began on Thursday. The Liberal can- 
didates were Sir Francis Baring and Admiral Keppel; the Tories, Sir J. 
Elphinstone and the Honourable T. Bruce. Here the Tories carried the 
show of hands. 

Rocupatr. Sir A. Ramsay has resigned. Mr. John Bright has address- 
ed aletter to Mr. Cobden’s committee, congratulating them upon the result, 
and thanking them for their exertions. 

Sanpwicu. In the midst of very great uproar, Mr. Huggessen, Lord 
Clarence Paget, Sir James Ferguson, and Mr. Lewis, were nominated on 

ursday. Lord Clarence and Sir James were chosen by the mob; but a 
poll was demanded. 

OUTHAMPTON. Mr. Digby. Seymour has come forward here. 
at the seat held by Mr. Weguelin. 

BSwansra, Mr. Dillwyn, the late member, has addressed the electors at \ 


He aims 
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| said he would give manhood or individual franchise. 


} money in the savings bank, &« 


| that Belfast will not return two Tories without showing fight. 


j and it does not seem likely that they will be opposed. 
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a public meeting, and in the course of his speech he entered at great length 
into the subject of the franchise, and mooted rather a novel system. He 
He would give every 
man one vote in respect of that qualification; he would give a second vote 
in respect of freehold property ; and a third in respect of personal—such as 
He would give one vote in respect of each 
of these qualifications, but no person was to have more than three votes 
under any circumstances, 

Tiverton, A Captain Humbly, Tory, has gone down to oppose Lord 
Palmerston and Captain Denman! Lord Palmerston was at Tiverton on 
Wednesday. 

WALLINGroRD. Mr 
the electors of this borough, soliciting their suffrages a 
sition to Mr. Malins, Q.C., the late Member. 

IRELAND. 

The information from Ireland is even more fluctuating than that re- 
ceived daily from the English provinces. Gentlemen, who withdrew, 
have again come forward; several who rushed to canvass have resigned. 
In places where it was anticipated there would be a severe contest, all 
suddenly subsides into amity. There will be a contest for Dublin, where 
Mr. Brady carries the Liberal banner. The Northern Whig intimates 
Some 





Edward Augustus Freeman has issued an address to 
a Liberal, in oppo- 


rioting has begun in the boroughs. 
ScoTLanD. 

Mr. Moncrieff and Mr. Black have addressed the electors of Edinburgh 
Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, now fairly committed to a contest in Yorkshire, has resigned 
Buteshire, and taken a farewell of his late constituents. Mr. David 


| Mure, the Lord Advocate, has issued an address to the electors of Bute 


and Arran. There is likely to be opposition, the more independent elec- 
tors being offended at the treatment they have received. There will be 
a great contest in Berwickshire, where the Tories are pressing their ter- 
ritorial influence, and where “ Frails, good and safe men” are looked 
for. 


MEMBERS RETURNED. 

The following is a list of the Members already returned to serve in the new Parlia- 
: ment so far as reports have reached us. Any classification except of the rudest 

kind is at present impossible, and we therefore refrain, as in 1857, from attempt- 

ing any classification at all. 
..Mr. Gibson, Oxford... .Mr. Langston. 
Captain Gray, | Mr. Cardwell. 
Mr. Crook. Orford University .Mr. Gladstone, 
Univer. Mr. Walpole. Sir W. Heathcote. 

Mr. Selwyn. Sir J. Owen 
Canterbury........ Mr. Johnstone Sir W. Jolliffe. 
Sir W. Sommerville. Lord Galway. 

Mr. Foljambe. 


Ashton-un.- Lyne 
Bolton .... 


Cambridge 
Pembroke ... 

| Petersfield .. 
Retford ... 


-Mr. Dillwyn. 
Mr. Lygon. 
Mr. Martin. 


Sir C. Wood. 
Mr. Stansfeld 
Mr. Philips. 


Swansea . 


Halifar 
Tewkesbury . 


Car... cevecess Colonel Stuart 
Carmarthen ..... .. Mr. Morris. Richmond .. Mr. Rich. 
Chippenham.......Mir. Lysley. | Mr. Wyvill. 
Mr. Long. Rochdale... .........Mr. Cobden, 
Dorchester ........ Mr. Sturt. Rye heat Mr. Mackinnon. 
Mr. Sheridan Sheffield..... Mr. Roebuck. 
Durham ,.........Mr. Atherton. Mr. Hadfield. 
Mr. Mowbray. | Shoreham ... . Sir C, Burrell, 
PP sess Mr. Divett. | Mr, Cave. 
Mr. Gard. Shrewsbury ..Mr. Tomline. 
Gateshead .........Mr. Hutt. | Mr. Slaney 
Grantham.. .«Mr. Tollemache. | Stamford, . Lord R. Cecil. 
Mr. Welby. } Sir 8. Northcote. 
Guildford... _Mr. Bovill. - eer Mr. Scrope 
Mr. Onslow. } Mr. Horsman. 
| 
| 


Haverfordwest . 


Hereford... .. Mr. Clifford, | Thetford ........ Lord Euston. 
Mr. Clive. | Mr. Baring. 
Hertford ... ..Hon. W. Cowper. | Thirsk - ) A Galway. 
‘ Sir F. Minto Tiverton Lord Palmerston. 


Horsham Mr. 8. Fitzgerald Captain Denman. 


Huntingdon .Gen., Peel, Tynemouth ... Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Baring Tower Hamlets Mr. Butler. 
Hythe. Baron M. Rothschild Mr. Ayrton. 
Kendal. 3 . Mr. G. C, Glynn, Wareham Mr. Drax. 
Lambeth .. ~+.++Mr. Williams, Warrington Mr. Greenall. 


Mr. Roupell Warwick ..cscccees Mr. Repton. 


Sir R. Bethell. 


Sir James Duke 


Leominster .......Mr. Hardy. Mr. Greaves. 
Mr. Hanbury Westbury . ..Sir M, a. 
Lichfield .......+ .Lord A, Paget. Westminster . .8ir De L. Evans. 
, Captain Anson, } Sir J. Shelley. 
Liverpool ..Mr. Horsfall. | Whitby ........ Mr. Stephenson, 
Mr. Ewart. | Whitehaven .......Mr. Lyall. 
London . ..Lord John Russell. Wolverhampton ...Mr. Villiers. 
j 


Baron Rothschild Worcester Mr. Ricardo. 


Mr. Crawford. } Mr. Laslett. 
Ludlow ...........Mr. Botfield. on 
Col. Herbert 
Lynn Lord Stanley. SCOTLAND, 
c Mr. Gurney. | Aberdeen.... Colonel Sykes 
Macclesfield ......Mr. Brocklehurst Dundee , . Sir J. Ogilvy. 
: Mr. Egerton Edinburgh .. Mr. Black. 
Malton...... .. Mr. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Monerieff. 
Mr. Brown. | Glasgow Mr. Dalglish 
Marylebone .. Sir B. Hall. | Mr. Buchanan, 
: Mr. E. James. Greenock... Mr. Dunlop. 
Morpeth . Sir G, Grey. Perth .- Hon. A, Kinnaird 
Newcastle . Mr. Jackson Stirling . . Mr, Caird. 


Mr. Murray. 


Che Caontt. | 


Tur Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Saturday at 
twelve o'clock. It was ordered that a Proclamation should issue dis- 
solving Parliament, and summoning a new one for the 31st of May. 

Her Majesty gave audiences tothe Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, the Earl of Derby, and Major-General Peel. In the even- 
ning the Queen gave a concert of sacred music in St. George’s Hall. 
Her Majesty has ridden, walked and driven abroad this week as usual. 
Monday, being the anniversary of the birth of the Princess Alice, the 
band of the Scots Fusilier Guards played a selection of favourite airs on 
the East Terrace at 7 o'clock in the morning. The Princess Augustus 
of Saxe-Coburg has arrived on a visit. 

The list of the guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Oporto, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the 
Belgian Minister and Madame Van de Weyer, Mademoisell Van de 
Weyer, Lady Susan Leslie Melville, and Miss Victoria Wortley. 


—————$_$ ee 
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Che Metrapulis, 

c Easter banquet at the Mansionhouse, on Monday, enabled Lord 
Derby to set forth the then latest intelligence, and to put in 
shape his views of foreign policy. So far as the non-civie portion of th 
suests were concerned, they were in great part members of the Ministry 
The corps diplomatique were entirely absent. ] lier s] 
ers after dinner were the Duke of Cambridge a Sir John Pakington. 
that ** the Army ad y moment 
uire.” Th First Lord of the Ad- 


a clearer 





‘The Commander-in-chief said 
r anythi ng the country might 





























‘ 
miralty remarked that, ‘if war y should 1 Ew , it will 
be found that in the Mediter n ae drons will 1 , with 
power to uphold the dignity and protect th e in terests of E 
Lord Derby replied to the usual torzst, “* The health sty 
Ministers.” After a complim ntary exordiuium, he said 
** Your Lordship has been kind enough to propose ow Iths as Mini 
ters of the Crown; and such in truth we are; and yet we are somewhat in 
the position of an officer in the Army who is und rrest, and who hardly 
knows whether he shall be permitted to wear hi rd until he ver- 
dict of a court-martial has been pronounced. We have a led to tl 
vreat court-martial of the nation, and it will be for that « » return ¢ 
t , with hold our swords; but whate may be th It, this is not t 
— nor is the pre nt the oc n to introduce a topie that might { 
aricty of subj cts whic like t rf ud 
isly out of _. But , ut may | lt 
that’ ‘ppes al, whether f 1 unfay I y t ous 
hope is, that the judgment rof tl t may be din d in 
wee a way as that the Queen's Government may be e1 { to be carried on 
eadily and firm ily, an d without those st n and rapid cha vhich, 
ue or other, might do serious ii th tiona F 
Then he turned to our foreign relation Wher mei - 
ing, “a Minister should lose no opportunity of placing the public in 
the confidence of Government.” 
** Would to God | could at this momen sure you I saw any re: 
yrospect of the peace of the world being permanently maintained, bu ] 
can say is that we have not even vet lost every spark of hope that t 
may be prevented from bre iking out. I 1 only sure you that, « 
day, night by night, and almost hour by hour, our ef ire u ) 
prevent, if possible, the breaking ou hat dreadful scourge, a l 
Kuropean war. From that momeut, at the commences t of the | 
state of feeling was exhibited as between Franc d At twhich wa 
tik ly to lead to Important re ulis, the « ri f her M ty’s ( ernment 
cre unceasing to bring tue two Gov ts to a good understanding, to 
scertain the points of difference, and to eavour to reconcile them w - 
ever they existed.”’ Here followed a iry of I ( "31 
on, With an expression of undisguised regret that Ru ld have 1 
that ‘unexpected proposition” for a Congress. ‘I shall not enter into 
tailed discussion of every difficulty whi times o al 
times the other presented, 1 whic fear will pres het { 
congress ; all I can say is, that on the | ‘ land | end 
to maintain the strictest impartiality 1 { tl Austria v put- 
r undur pre re on rdinia, Vv h 1 \r if 
ppeared to he kin luim t not ‘ 
resisted that claim, and t! ) ‘ ‘ Lon th her, 1 consider- 
r that one was a great and the ot! ul power, bu l hiv - 
dependent countries equally entitled to our « nsid ion, we gave | th the 
benetit of the strictest impartiality and the b dvice, and that adv h 
been given throughout in the interests of peace, the interests of hu ity 
ind of the welfare of Europe. (2 ch : I should bi t 
lthough there is not any representative of a foreign country in the 2 , 
| should be unjust did 1 not take tl P] ing | liall 
ae tere we have been support u ut th 
ssi ry ey tion of pecul it isa kingdom 
mber a the Ge mifederation ; th e haw he 
maintaine shor elite rat asa member of the Germanic confederation, she on 





the other abstained fri lacing herself in the position of a partisan so as to 
om? * geciati p - 2 nhl n } iu 7) t 
prevent her assisting England in her p! liation between t vo coun- 
ries. . . . . There was one last effort v nou " 
iking—our last effort to bring the rious countrics to an understanding 
to the terms upon which they might mect in congress. I regret 


in ot! 
hich we an 














Austria has rejected all prop¢ ssals, and still more I regret that, simultaneously 
with that rejection, she has felt it necessary to send to Sardinia a per 

ry message, commanding an imm« ila te d rmament, uw ratin t ol 
war within three days. I do not wish to expr any opinion as to tl 


merits of the proceeding; but this I must say with deep regre 


taking that step Austria has taken upon herself the fearful) 
vhich devolves on that country that neglects the peaceful fi 
fatal arbitrement of the sword. 








trey, and resorts to the iad 1 
nown the course of Austria twelve hours, when we instructed Mini 
emphatically and forcibly to protest a inst the measure It may be tha 
this protest is unavailing, it may be that ‘th horrors of war are about to | 


c<indled—perhaps tumorrow morning—but the protest was made the mo- 
ment we had information of the proceedings of Austria. I do not, at th 
same time mean to say that Austria had no cause of complaint. On the 








contrary, I say that by her aggre na propagandist tone, Sardinia deprived 
herself of a great deal of that mi oe ges which to a nation possessing 

institutions, E: sland would ho » willingly extended, but I say that 
there was nothing in the state of aflairs at the moment to justify the con- 
tuct of Austria, or the peremptory demand so likely to plunge Eu in 
the horrors of war. What the conseque f that step may be no human 


wresight ean tell, but whatever it ' iv be Austria has brought every 





upon herself, by the hasty step she has just taken. Ido not hesitate to say 
it within the last twelve hours we have attempted our last 1 ure in 
the hopes of averting the calamities of war. ‘The congres failed Phi 
hope of effecting an arrangement by the united effor f Europe has 
tiled, but we have this very day despatched to Au tria and Paris a repre- 


sent ition offering another endeavour to seitle the s in dispute by me- 
t er upon one of these two conditions, either the immediate disarmament 
the three powers, Austria, France, and Sardinia; or an agreement that 
om army shall remain in its present position in a state of truce, if not of 
peace, pending the mediation. 
** It remains only to state the course which Government intends to pursue, 
nd I the rather take this course, because I perceive that words which fell 
from me have been misrepresented in a quarter in which I am sorry that 
ny misapprehension should exist. My words have been misinterpreted by 
a noble lord who has long been the representative of this City, and whos 
every word carries with it the weight due to his high position and cl 
The noble lord supposes me to have said thes I thought it the duty o 
nd to pre armed neutrality, in order subsequently to take pa 
with whichever of th two belligerents we took to be in the right ; and from 
the manifest partiality I exhibited towards Austria, the noble lord con- 
cluded that the re was no doubt as to the side upon which I should draw the 
sword. My Lord, I take the liberty of saying emphatically and publicly 
th ut nothing could be farther from my views than such an interpretation. 


pon 
i 





serve an 
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Had my views been correctly re present d tothe noble lord, he would have 
seen that such a construction wasimpossible. What I did say was this, that 
we intended to maintain a strict neutrality, but that when a million of men 
or more were in arms, and that, moreover, the scene was in It: ily 3 and on the 








shores of the Mediterranean, it was incumbent upon us, looking at the great 
interests we had involved, and our important possessions in the neighboyy. 
hood, to bein sucha state of preparation as to be able at any time to defen¢ | the 
sanctity of any of our possessions, and to preserve the British flag from the 
| gery of insult under the various contingencies that might arise, Jf 
was t that we should maintain that armed neutrality for th Irpose of 
sltims tely aiding whichever power we thought right; so far fy that, J 





went on to say, that our armed neutrality would be for the pur of main. 
taining such a position as should leave us perfectly free to use the influence 

God — we should ever have to use the arms—of England in such . 
manner, as circumstances might arise, as we should deem most consi tent with 


the honour and interests of the country. 
mony of clecting a churchwarden for the ensuing year to 
rve in the district of St. Paul, Pimlico, was 
display of the strong feelings that prevail in Belgravia. ‘The R 
Mr, Liddell presided at the meeting. Having nominated hi 
warden, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Liddell formally entered his pr rotest against 
oe cruel and harsh treatment to which Mr. Poole had b ubjected, 
d then quitted the chair amid the condemnation of the meeting. Mr, 
We terton next took the chair, and Colonel Vereker and Mr. Westertop 
d themselves in very strong language respecting Mr. Liddell’ 
curates. Onc had in a sermon uscd language so offensive to 
women that many left the church; about another 


The cere 
made an occ tor the 
everend 
church. 


vi itu us 


be wert 
ries which the speaker would not repeat; a third is ace 
d Mr. Wi sterton told he 

wily dressed you 


crctions with a married woman; a 
a fourth in the irch alone with “a sh 
\ statement has been submitted to t) 

‘timidity’ in dealing with these 
at his own request, has been relieved of the 
lie believes that he can do more service against the 
he n independent position A Mr. Hall, hosier, is cl 
ceed Mr. Westerton. 





1) ‘ . ¢ 
adeiicate mareers 





\ paper has re ently been published and sold ealling itself 


Bells Lite. Persons bought it, thinking that it was a che 
Bell's Life. Ut was not, but “ independent speculation. ‘The ] 
f Life appet aled to the Court of Chancery for ani 


rain one Maddiek : wt tee printing and publishing any 









the name or style of which the words Be/l’s Life form ¢ 

chanceller Stuart h anted the injunction, laving it down a 

the wd * Penny” ly informed the public that #e//’s Life w 
} l not sufficient to distinguish the one paper fi 


nny, and was 
imprisoned for debt in the Queen’s Denel 
ristrate, on Wednesday—one a 
_ story of the former, Mr. Henry 


; called by one F: s George 


itlemen,”’ 
Pp before the Southwark } 
mplainant, the other as def 
iustus Price was this. Mr, ce 
1 t Captain Hare. On going 


Iwo * ge 























Uj vl } fede his room Hare required Price 
1 paper. Observing that it was for “ an indefinite unt” Pri 
demurred, and altered it to 6/, Thereupon Har cn ked him dowr 
Scrambling to the door Price ae it locked, and Ha pe back 
kicked and beat him, Anoth gentleman ”’ was resent Phe two pick- 
ed up Price, helped him to w: a himself and left him, Mr. Co has re- 
h plain H in order that this curious story may be looked into, 
y be remembered that the Marquis Tabuerniga, Consul-General for 
pain, was — bound over at the Guildhall to be of good behaviour 
Phe offence alleged against him was one affecting public decency. He has 
b perseded as Consul-General. On Wednesday, Mr. Bu im ma 
ment before Alderman Phillips, showing that from his ignorance of 
t glish language, the Marquis had not been properly defended, H 
deni the accusation of the policeman instrumental in causing the charge 
to be preferred, but admits that he was spi iking to a woman en the 
policeman interfered. It does not scem that anything can be done in the 


case, 











An application was made on Saturday to the sitting rman at the 
Guildhall Police Court, by a Mr. Langabeer, a shoemaker, livi in White 
Rose Court Re eng an Street, for advice and assistance to enable bim to re 
cover daughter, who he suspected had been decoy d: y from home f 
the v of pape. He deseribed her as being *‘ r: er under fourteer 
years of age, but looking fully eighteen; height, five feet two inches, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, dark brown hair, round face, high colour on her 





heeks, anda scar from a burn on the right side of her 
gistrate expressed his sympathy, and promised the 
ance that the Magistrates and Police could render him. 


Provincial, 
The good folks of Birkenhead are endeavouring to get up a Rifle Club 
hey think that if they raise three hundred men the Queen will give the 
‘Wirral Rifle Club” her patronage. 


As Captain Morgan, son of Lord Tredegar, was walking in the streets ol 
Hay, he heard a cry of *‘a horse run away,”’ and saw the folk in the mar- 
ket-pla e getting out of the brute’s road. The horse, drag " 1 gig con- 
taining a lady and gentleman, dashed 1 pata ga le p. Captain Morgan did 
not run away. Instead of that he ran at the flying horse, and ring the 


Thus were two lives saved by as gallant 


reins, 
an act 


stopped him in full career. 
as any performed in war 

The sojourn of Sir Edward 1 ytton 

ifliciently beneficial to justify the : rs_ that 
repose, With strict avoidance of cold and late hours, are alone uecded fo r his 
complete restoration. As Sir Edward has been enjoined to abstain as ah 
as possible from business, his attention is nec¢ ssarily confined to the more 

irgent affairs of his departme nt; but it is doubtful whether in the short 
time that will elapse before the meeting of Parliament, Sir I dward’s health 
will be sufficiently restored for him then to resume the combined fatigue of 
Parliamentary and official life.—Morning Herald, 


Forrigu and Culonial. 


news from that part of Italy which # 
movements is that Tuscany 


has been 


it Malvern, althoug 


assurance ol his 


h very | 
yedical advi 











Staly.—The most imports ant 
not at present the seat of threatened hostile 


has pronounced against Austria, The story is given by the /xpress ® 
follows 
‘On Wednesday nearly all the superior officers of the Tuscan troops 


nd de 


15,000 men) presented themselves to the Grand Duke at Floren: - 
la way, 


red to him that to prevent the revolt of his arm) there was only on 
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Ee 
namely, to unite with Piedmont and to unfurl the tricolour flag of Italian | 
independence. The Grand Duke, by the advic e of his Ministers, imme- } 
diately sent for the Marquis of L yatico (of the Corsini family, and one of 
the best known and wealthiest men of Tuscany), and begged him to form a 
new administration with a view of giving the reforms that were wanted 
The Marquis of Lajatico answered that he could not undertake so important 
and difficult a task, or save the dynasty except on two conditions. First, 
the abdication of his Imperial Highness. 5 ond, a declaration of wat 
igainst Austria, and an alliance with France and Piedmont The Grand 
Duke refused to subscribe to the conditions, and declared he would quit 
Tuscany lmmeé diately, and wit 1out m iking any provision for a legal and 
reguiar government, leaving the ru cans to do what they pleased. 

It is further stated that King Victor Emmanuel has been declared 
Dictator of Tuscany, and that the Grand Duke has fled taking with him 











the members of his Cabinet. 
Accounts from Genoa announce that troubles beve commenced in th 
Duchies. At Massa political prisoners have been given up. Tel 
graphic communications between Carrara and Modena are interrupted 
The Opinione of Turin reports that the sitting of the Parliament of 
Piedmont on the 23d, was marked by patriotism and dignity. The crowd 
of spectators was extren ly great, and the staircases, corridors, and 
front of the building were lined with persons unable to n. 
The announcement of the acceptance by 110 votes against 24, of the di 
tatorship of thi king, was met by the most demonstrative applause by 


an 
the chambers, t 





gain admissi 


he galleries, and the people outside, and the cries of 
Evviva the King! Evviva Cavour! were repeated and enthusiasti: 

The Piedmontese Gazette announces the presentation of Count Brassier 
rdinary and Plenipotentiary to the Kir 





le Saint Simon, Envoy E 


of Prussia at Turin bearer of a letter from the Germanic confede- 
ration, The Opin declares it as all but certain that the letter was no- 
thing more than an answer to the announcement of the marriage of t) 


Princess Clotilde. 
The Corriwre M fal, says that French officers have arrived 
Gienoa to inspect the points of debarcation. 
A superior Russian officer and the Russian General Stackelburg, Am- 
bassador at Turin, were permitted to examine the fortifications of Casale, 
which they found superior to their expectations, and warmly com- 
mended. 





The Independente says that the calmness and confidenc f the popul 
tion of Turin are admirabl nd that such is the faith in ¢ u that 
the disarmament would have been submitted to without a murmu 


On the 23d, 200 Bolognese volunteers disembarked at Ger 
Lombardo, and a great number are waiting to embark at Leg 
the 22d, 180 arrived from Mantua and the Duchies, and 200 more und 
different banners. From Monday the 18th to Saturday the 23d April, 
$500 volunteers arrived at Genca alone nd about 2000 at Turin It 
stated that 300 young men lately applied at the Sardinian Legation in 
Rome, for the visa of their passports which contained the sentencé 
exile. The Pontifical Government has since become frightened, and 
withdrawn the permission to emigrate. 


shorn, On 








The official journal of the Two Sicilies of the 20th, publish bulletin 
f the King’s health, which had been worse during the night, but 9 
somewhat improved in the morning 

The Opinione states that the Courts of Tuscany, Modena, and Parm 
were preparing to aband heir residence d that t Austria i 


entered their states. 


Aoutenrgra.—lIntelligen from Trieste of the 20th, 
Austrians look for troubles in that quarter. 

It appears certain that the s il of arising ina part of the Christian 
provinces of Turkey will shortly from Mont t Prince D 
has money in abundance, and the neighbouring populati 
their chief. The Porte will have much trouble to sup; 
should it break out, aseverything appears to indicate rhe Empress of t 
French has sent to the Princess of Montenegro, for a child of which she v 
lately confined, a cradl mp 
godmother to the child.’ 

Sadia. The Calcutta mail of the 22d March has been received. It 
repeats much of the Boml iy m il One extract from the corn 
ence of the Times is of inte t 











which is fixed 


“The only possible leader of a second mutiny is a Sikh; a f 
which the Sikhs are very clearly awar sy the last nts, they hav 
postponed their great throw for empire till 1863, when the I pean tt 


will, they think, have returned home. An old Sikh colonel, n med Cheyt 
Singh, was accused, with a saint or religious devotee named Boodh Sing, of 


treasonable practices at Lahore. His house was searched, and a p iper f 
copies of which he seems to have circulated pretty widely It is a proph 
couched ina somewhat mystical tone, and ‘professing to be written 


Sikh of Jubbulpore . 


It predicts that in 1863 the Sikhs shall arise, exter- 








minate the children of Christ, keep English women in their houses, and 1 
store the supreme power of the Khalsa. That is a pleasant little predi I 
and one which th: Sikh very often thinks himself quite competent to1 

It may be fulfilled, but meanwhile, as a lesson against being in advance 





the age, the conspirators were seized, tried, and condemned to five years a 
the Andamans, all within forty-cight hours. They were conveyed instantly 
across the frontier, and are on their way to their destination Phis terribl 
promptitude alarms the English idea of justice, but in India rebels are 
anarchists, and the first business of all Governments is to prevent anarchy 





V 
They expect a plotting season at Lahore now that Sir J 1 Lawrer ] 
left India, and Sikhs are beginning to feel slightly dull. Yhat feeling } 
more to do with rebellion than we are apt to allow. However rich, 01 


powerful, or ambitious a Native in our dominions may be, there is no sphere 
of action for him exe »pt plotting against the British Government. If he i 
on our side there is nothing for him to do. All we ask of him is to sit 
quiet, to grow rich, to be, in fact, the fatted hog an ambitious man usually 
objects to be.”’ . 
China —Letters from Hongkong to the 15th March bring a littl 
news. The Emperor had published an edict repudiating the ord l 
to have been given to the braves of _ Kwangtung to molest the E 
at Canton. He declares that he will keep faith with the foreigner 
even seems to think it right that the allies should keey 
Present. It is significant that the office of the Commissioner fo 
affairs has been removed from Canton to Shanghai. 
; Lord Elgin left Hongkong for England onthe 2d March. Sir Michacl 
Seymour was to leave o1 19th for England. 


Cape af Gand Huypr.— We have received files of the Cap Tow 
aul to the 16th March. Governor Sir George Grey was at Cape Town 


€ second Parliament was appointed tu assemble on that day, when the 














members were to be sworn, but the joint Houses would not meet for the 
purpose of receiving the Governor's m ige until the following day. 
his arrangement is probably for the purpose of enabling the House of 
Assembly to deliberate at leisure on the choice of its Speaker, 

Many of the Caftfres 





who through want took service in the colony have 


proved very troublesome, and in some cases dangerou On the 12th of 
F< uary M Bh farmer, of Camdcboo, was threaten by his ser- 
vant, whor le a rush at him with a dangerous \ capon Mi Blake was 
compelled i wwe to shoot the Caffre dead Agriculture was pro- 
gressing sat torily at Wittenberg. Small pox had not disappeared 

rely f iP I beth; on the 8th of March, thirteen cases were 
ind treatment in t public h pital, 


G@uited Siates.—The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool on Saturday 
with advi from New York to the 9th 


Lord Lyons, the new Minister to the United States, reached Washing- 





ton on the 8th instar and was presented to the S tary of State by 
Lord Napier. Lord Napier was to leave for England in the Curacoa, 
without delay 
Phe trial 1D) 1 E, Sickles for t murder of Philip B n Key 
mt l \ n on the 7th ir y I Dis \ttorney 
for the United St who conducted the prosecution, thus alluded to the 
aay \ t " M committed 
“Itw t ‘ th-day, a day which f more t l ) vears has 
} t ration the divi n n, Which brought 
| und In the soft gush of that Sabbath sunlight, at 
b t ni nd evening Christian sacri , at the time 
t church bells w lin ng in the air, the 
( , all f the tremendous wo which t tood suspended 
! met tl ner in a pul tl ! f the city.” 
Ilay I mode in w t | rv armed with 
both a Dan ! a revolver, he proceeded to detail tl reumstances 
mu lt the witne for the ] , who all 
1 that the } ‘4 ( | several tir I unsel 
( i 1 | ] ch it t ] t was not 
] till flerr 1of t 10th ll ttempted to justify the act 
f the pi hi nd of the nee of laws to punish the adul- 
i I right it n to vindicate hi honour withou rccount- 
I y t ler certain provocations Ile also contended that at 
of the 1 | the prisoner W labouring under such a frenzy 
prived f a intability for the act, and argued that he had 
di rt fl f moral 1 | was not impelled | passion 
+} the mur 
tter W I ck ( iced 
! Ar {tl t Ll say 
‘Tl f the Honourable Robert J, Walker was graphic and im- 
‘ His portrayal of the grief of t prisoner, he beheld it, after 
] h vivid as to 1 t hol t l inidst of 
ta to tl ( | 1 f t! prisoner 
retire { i t, when he w removed with tl several 
Il i ntt i 1 rbed as 
| } It pecta l resist, 
The J beut his head; the Jury for the most part were affected to tears ; 
l iv i : 
\ vil cor by Mrs. Sickles of 1] im} ey with 
K V ( evid nd I dmissi- 
bility, \ liad not terminated at t djournment of the Court 
rhe trial wa t expected to close before Saturday the 16th 
Aliscellaucons, 
rhe whole M the United Kingdom, h the M 7 Post, 
be embodied forthwith. This stat nt has 1 yet been confirmed 
l 
I Board of Admiralty 1 issued a notificat ry con- 
the allowances of food to the seamen of the Royal Navy; offer- 
ing | to boys, and clothing and mess utensils to 2 We believe 
t irse ¥ recommended by the Royai Commission on the Manning 
i N 5 
TI | Battalion of the 4th Regiment, the 2d Battalion of the 22d 
R t nd t 100th Regiment will proceed edi to rein- 
Vedit vi rl n 
General Sir John Burgoyne and Sir Joshua Jebb inspected t exten- 
ive fortifications and other works at Portland on Thu y week, and 
went over the breakwater and prison It is said that wu number of 
worl n and convicts will be materially increased, and that the new 
forti nd batteries will soon assume a formidable appearanc 
General Favé, Aide-de-camp to the Emperor Napok arrived at the 
Brunswick I l, Jermyn Street, carly in the week 
rhe Italians 1 lent in the United Kingdom have opened a sub- 
ript ! lf of t poor f milies of the Sardinian « tingent. The 
Marquis d’A Baron Marochett:, and Count Corti, have subscribed 
ao 
There is 1 h pr in the programme of the Crystal Palace ar- 
ngements f t] n lower Shows for dahlias, hollyhocks, 
umn flo ; cr nthemums, Concerts by the Opera Company, 
by Mr. ] ( r. the Vocal Ass tion, the Metropolitan, National, 
id Charity School Phe ison commences on Monday with a special 
ni-military feté in commemoration of the Indian Rebellion rhe great 
t, how . isto be the Handel Festival. The neighbours appear 
to b much on the alert as a lodging-letting community usually is ; for 
there is scarcely a house to be let, or a lodging, or a room in the hotels, 
which has not been secured 





Mr. Dickens attracted his usual full audience in the Easter Holydays, 
reading at St. Martin’s Hall with a fervour, pathos, and humour, which no 
‘ther reader of the day can approach: for the faculty which creates a 
Mrs. Gamp and a Mr. Weller comes to us but once a century, and when 
owner } such natural advantages as Mr. Dickens does, of eye, 
voice, and dramatic action, rivalry in the use of th most out of the 


Major-General Sir William Fenwick Williams, of Kars, K.C.B., is ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Canada 
The Colonelcy of the 16th Lancers, vacant by the death of Lieutenant- 


eneral Sir Joseph Thackwell, will, in all probability, be conferred on Lieu- 
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tenant-General Sir Edward Cust, who scrved in most of the principal en- 
gagements in the Peninsular. 

A service of plate subscribed for by a large and important body of the civil 
servants of the Crown for good work rendered by Sir Richard Madox Brom- 
ley, in obtaining the recent repeal of the Civil Service Superannuation Act 
of the late reign, was on Saturday last presented to Sir Richard. The ad- 
dress on the occasion was spoken by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 

Among the various new men now addressing themselves to constituencies 
conspicuous are several Australian colonists—some of them, however, 
reversing their colonial politics. Mr. Leslie Foster, a near relation of the 
present Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Fitzgerald), seeks 
under the auspices of the Carlton Club, the suffrages of the electors ot 
Penryhn and Falmouth. Mr. Foster was of late the Finance Minister in 
the Cabinet of Mr. O’Shanassey, the Liberal Premier of Victoria. Mr. 
John Dunn, formerly the very Liberal Member for Hobart Town, comes out 
now in the form of a supporter of Lord Derby, and asks for the approval of 
the good folks of Totness. At lontefract we have Mr. Hughes Childers, an 
accomplished scholar and a man of more than usual ability, contesting on 
Liberal principles that borough. Mr. Childers was formerly Commissioner 
of Trade and Customs in Victoria, and as a financier and debater ranked 
high in the colony. Captain Clarke, Royal Engineers, lately the head of 
the Land Department in the same colony, has also been mentioned for 
more than one constituency, but it is reported that he is about to receive 
another high colonial appointment. 


Prince George of Saxony, who is to marry the sister of the King of Portu- 
gal, is expected shortly in Brussels, where he will meet the reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha on his return from London, 

Chevalier Massimo d’Azeglio, who came to this country on a special mis- 
sion from the court of Turin, has left the Sardinian Legation on his return to 
Piedmont. 

The rumour is prevalent that Count de Persigny is to resume the functions 
of Ambassador at the Court of §t. James’s, in the room of the Duke de 


Malakoff. 


The Courrier de Marseille mentions as a further proof of Austria being 
greatly in want of funds, that the Emperor Francis Joseph has caused the 
erown jewels to be deposited with the heirs of the well known banker Baron 
Sina, as a guarantee for a loan of thirty-two millions of florins. 

Four of the persons concerned in the plot against Prince Couza are Poles, 
two are Hungarians, and one is a German. The conspirators, who were 
seized in the Polish Hotel at Bucharest, which is kept by a certain Simon 
Timolsky, were in possession of revolvers, rifles, and the necessary mate- 
rials for making Orsini bombs. A ready-made bomb was to have been 
placed between the springs of the squab of the armchair in which the 
prince sits when he visits the theatre. 

A letter from Berlin states that the committee of the Upper Chamber 
charged to examine the Marriage Bill, voted by the Deputies, has unani- 
mously declared against the principle of optional civil marriage, and, by a 
large majority, against civil marriage authorized under certain circum- 
etances. There is, therefore, no reason to hope that the bill will be adopted 
by the Upper Chamber. 


It is a fact not generally known that by a recent order of the Post-office 
authorities book packets too late for the evening despatch to the country, 
and also newspapers, may be posted at the General Post-oflice after the box 
in the hall at St. Martin’s-le-Grand is closed at six p.m. The regulations 
are as follow. Book packets and newspapers may be posted after six o'clock, 

-m., on payment of one farthing, until seven p.m. ; or on payment of one 
lfpenny till fifteen minutes past seven p.m.; or on the payment of one 
penny till thirty minutes past seven. 

It is stated that the French Government are making extensive purchases 
of coal in Liverpool for the purpose of supplying their vessels in the antici- 
pated conflict with Austria. A steamer belonging to a Greek firm is men- 
tioned as having been chartered for the transport of troops, but we believe 
oo far she as only been engaged to carry coals, 


We see from the Lucknow Herald, that Lucknow can already boast of a 
public library and reading room, and a coffee club, where ‘ the newspapers 
of the day are received, and tea and coffee supplied.” 

Galignani states that the Pontifical Government has just purchased the 
museum of antiquities and sculpture of the Marquis Campanas for 5,000,000 
francs. 


The change in the temperature last week brought about the usual chang® 
in the tables of mortality. The number of deaths increased to 1126, or 
forty-two more than in the preceeding week, and only forty-nine above the 
calculated average. 

A stag escaped from a paddock at Walthall, near Ross, the seat of Mr. J. 
8. Collins. Mrs. Collins endeavoured to entice the animal back, but the 
stag, declining civility, rushed at the lady and knocked her down. She rose, 
but the stag knocked her down again. Of these injuries she has died. Mrs. 
Collins was descended from the ** Man of Ross.’ 


' y ) yy 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturDAyY Mornine. 

The gravity of the moment is marked by a Cabinet Council which was 
held yesterday in Downing Street. 

We have some reason to surmise that the report of an alliance between 
France and Denmark will prove to be incorrect. 

It is said that a Russian army 60,000 strong has crossed the Dneiper, 
and is posted on the Galician frontier. 

Throughout the weck we have had reports of the advance of the Aus- 
trians; one, circumstantial, giving the names of the generals, the 
strength of their corps, and the names of the towns they had occupied 
in Piedmont. Then it-was stated that the Austrians had halted at the 
request of the English Government ; where was not stated. Next, we 
learnt from Turin, that, up to Thursday night, the Austrians had not 
crossed the Ticino ; and our own Paris advices gave this report a posi- 
tive confirmation. 

The Piedmontese army, it is believed, has deserted the country on the 
left bank of the Po as far as Chivasso, where they have a bridge, and is 
in cantonments between Turin and Novi, behind the curve of the Po, 
and flanked by Casale and Alessandria. They were thus in communica- 
tion with Genoa on the right of the line, and the passes of the Western 
Alps on the left ; and therefore in communication with France by land 
and sea. In their rear is the strong mountain country lyiug in the angle 
formed by the Maritime and Western Alps. They have thus taken the 























a 
position which we anticipated last week ; covering all the roads whereby 
France can send forward reinforcements. y 

The Austrian Correspondence of yesterday states that the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany has gone to Bologna, * his army having fraternized with 
the revolutionists”; and that the population of Massa and Carrara 
has revolted and established a Provisional Government. In conclu. 
sion, the article says that Austria must therefore draw the sword in 
order to maintain European order. : 

This statement of the Austrian Correspondence leads us to expect an 
immediate movement of the Austrian troops either into Tuscany or across 
the Po: probably in the latter direction. The news in Paris ‘last night 
confirms this view. 

The Moniteur, under date Florence, 27th April, gives the following 
account of the militay insurrection in Tuscany. 

‘* The Grand Duke of Tuscany called together the diplomatic corps today 
and announced to them that having charged the Marquis Lajatico with the 
formation of a new Cabinet, that nobleman and his friends had demanded 
the Duke’s abdication, and that not wishing to abdicate and being deserted 
by his troops he had resolved upon quitting Tuscany with his family 
During the whole day the soldiers and the populace have been running 
about the town singing patriotic airs, and shouting, ‘ Vira Italia! Vig 
Francia!’ but public order has not been disturbed. This evening at six 
o’clock the Grand Duke left for Bologna, attended by an escort of honour. 
The provisional government is temporarily composed of MM. Permuzzi, 
Sanzani, and Malenchini. General Ulloa, who will take the command of 
the troops, is expected tomorrow.” 


The text of the reply of Count Cavour to the Austrian ultimatum has 
been published. It is brief, dignified, and courteous. he chief pas. 
sage is as follows— 

**The question of the disarmament of Sardinia, which constitutes the 
essence of the demand addressed to me by your Excellency, has been the 
object of numerous negotiations between the Great Powers and his Majesty’s 
Government. These negotiations have eventuated in a proposition drawn 
up by England, to which France, Prussia and Russia have adhered, Sar. 
dinia, in a spirit of conciliation, has accepted it without reserve or arriére- 
pensée. As your Excellency cannot be uninformed either of the proposition 
of England or of the reply of Sardinia, I can add nothing with a view to 
make known to you the intentions of the King’s Government with regard to 
the difficulties which opposed the assembling of the Congress. 

‘* The conduct of Sardinia in this circumstance has been appreciated by 
Europe. Whatever may be the consequences which shall ensue from it, 
the King my august master is convinced that the responsibility belonging 
to them will devolve upon those who have been the first to arm, who have 
refused the propositions drawn up by one Great Power, and recognized as 
just and reasonable by the others, and who now substitute for them a 
menacing summons,” 

With regard to the mediation proposed by the British Government, 
the Constitutionnel remarks that it ‘ concerns a great number of Powers, 
that it would be somewhat irregular, and that, being made by England 
alone, it would be a species of affront to Prussia and Russia. The ques- 
tion of the day is of too stormy a nature to be treated effectually by a 
semi-official Plenipotentiary and an Austrian Minister.” In Paris, on 
Thursday, it seemed to be believed that France had accepted the media- 
tion. The Government had “ all day assured its friends that there was 
still a vay of hope.” A report was current in Paris in the evening that 
all was arranged, and that the Moniteur of yesterday would confirm 
“the good news.”’ The Moniteur, however, did nothing of the kind. 
However, the Emperor has not left his capital, and his journey to Lyons 
is deferred until Monday. 

Two metropolitan elections were begun and two were finished yester- 
day. Inthe City.of London the four late Members were returned with- 
out opposition. Mr. Richard Martineau proposed, and Mr. Leaf seconded 
Sir James Duke. Mr. W. G. Prescott proposed, and Mr. John Dillon 
seconded Baron Rothschild. The Lord Mayor proposed, and Mr. G. 
Moore seconded Lord John Russell. Mr. Samuel Morley proposed, and 
Mr. J. P. Gassiot seconded Mr. Crawford. No other candidate being 
proposed, they were declared duly elected. All spoke. Sir James Duke 
predicted that the new Parliament would not be sitting for a month 
before they saw Lord John Russell at the head of a Liberal Government. 
(Tremendous cheering.) Baron Rothschild, like all the other Members, 
insisted upon the proposition that England must be strictly neutral. Lord 
John Russell repeated his views on home and foreign policy. 

‘I think the only course for the Government to pursue was that of a friendly 
attempt to prevent these differences being carried into a war. That influence 
has been attempted to be exerted,—whether wisely or not it is of course im- 
possible for me to say, for there has been no correspondence published by 
which Parliament or the country can judge. I do not doubt that the advice 
was well meant, and I am couelindte sorry that it has failed of its effect. 
Now, such being the case, I think we ought not to be carried away with too 
great apprehensions as to what may be the consequences of this conflict. It 
is a conflict in itself for a change of the government of Italy,—for the inde- 
pendence of Italy as asserted by the King of Sardinia, for the maintenance 
of treaties and just possessions is affirmed by the Government of Austria. 
In that contest I think we ought to be entirely neutral, for I cannot con- 
ceive that there could be any advantage in our interfering in favour of oné 
party or another.”” Lord John adverted to the alleged alliance between 

‘rance and Russia, expressed his disbelief that such negotiations had been 
entered into, and cautioned the electors against putting any faith in it until 
they were in possession of further particulars. 

n Finsbury there is a contest. Mr. Thomas Duncombe was proposed 
by Mr. Graham, and seconded by Mr. Shillibeer. Mr. Dennis proposed, 
and Dr, Wilkinson seconded Mr. Cox. Mr. Cunliffe proposed, and Mr. 
Hawse seconded Sir Samuel Peto. The show of hands was in favour 0! 
Mr. Cox and Sir Samuel. Mr. Duncombe’s friends demanded a poll, 
which will take place to-day. 

The contest in Southwark also sect in. There were three candidates 
—Mr. Locke, Sir C. Napier, and Mr. Apsley Pellatt. There wa* 
much noise and confusion, The show of hands was in favour of Sir C. 
Napier and Mr. Locke: a poll was demanded by Mr. A. Pellatt. _ 

In the Tower Hamlets Mr. Butler and Mr. Ayrton were quietly 
returned without opposition. 

At Greenwich four candidates were proposed. 
Salomons, Mr. Angerstein, and Mr. Montagu Chambers; and the Tory 
Sir John Heron Maxwell. Alderman Salomons and Mr. Angerstel 
gained the show of hands. The other candidates demanded a poll. 


The Liberals Alderman 
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: returns of the polling yesterday have arrived. At Carlisle num- 
bet at the close, Bir 7 Graham 538, Mr. Lawson 516, Mr. Hodg- 
son 475, At Cambridge, Mr. K. Macaulay 748, Mr. Stewart 744, Mr. 
Twisleton 675, Mr. Mowatt 660. At Beverley, Mr. Walters 605, Mr. 
Edwards 539, Mr. Walker 435, Mr. Glover 54. At Sandwich, Mr. Hug- 
geasen 497, Lord C. Paget 458, Sir J. Ferguson 404, Mr. Lewis 328. 


In his speech to the electors of Tiverton yesterday Lord Palmerston 
bold aot ane was no adequate reason for the dissolution. The Go- 
he 


yorament say they failed to “retain” the confidence of the House ; 





denied that they ever had it. This he showed by an ample review of 
their career as Ministers; and he vindicated his own course and con- | 
dunned theirs on the Conspiracy Bill. With regard to the question of | 
war, he said that if war had not broken out he feared it would, Minis- 
ters will have to give an account of their conduct. They began to 
mediate without being accepted officially as mediators by either party. 
It was absurd to propose disarmament as a preliminary to a Congress—it 
was putting the cart before the horse. Men arm to obtain an object, and | 
they will not disarm until they know whether it can be obtained, The | 
demand by Austria for a preliminary disarming meant that she civilly de- 
clined the Congress altogether. The main question is one that Austria 
ought to have settled frankly and fairly. Nobody intended to wrest from 
her Lombardo-Venetia. Those possessions are hers by right. But she 
had not kept within her own limits. Had she done so this outbreak 
would not have happened. She has chosen to draw the sword 
and fling away the scabbard. She has put herself inthe wrong. If suc- 
coassful at first, reverses will follow. Those who think that Austria | 
should form a barrier between the East and West may lament it. But 
if the war should be confined to Italy, and Austria be driven North of the 
Alps, every generous mind must rejoice at its accomplishment. Lord 
Palmerston attributed the Austrian ultimatum ina great degree to the 
language used by Lord Derby at the close of the session. 

Dr. Bernard was present, and called upon to speak, but he wiscly 
held his peace. 


To the numerous attractions at the Great Globe Leicester Square, is 
now added a “Tour up the Rhine.”’ In forty-four tableaux, some 750 
miles of the beautiful river are traversed, from Rotterdam to St. Gothard 
in the Swiss Alps. An accompanying lecture, full of anecdote, legend, 
and historical incident, rapidly illustrates every point of interest, and 
none appear to be omitted. The painting is, on the whole too florid, 
but some bits of mountain and castle scenery are well painted, and the 
cathedrals are excellent, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Farbay AFTERNOON. 

The Stock Exchange has this week been the scene of the most fearful and 
disastrous panic ; wb a degree of excitement has probably never been wit- 
nessed—a fall of 6 per cent in Consols, and 8, 10, 20 per cent in Foreign 
Stocks, with a proportionate decline in Railway Shares, Pas caused the fail- 
ure of no less than forty-five Members of the House, and it is feared several 
others may yet follow. Turkish Stock has suffered the greatest depreciation, 
the extreme fall within a fortnight reaching as much as 30 per cent. The 
dealers were seized with perfect fright, and although the utmost interest 
was offered in many places, continuations were steadily refused at any rates ; 
the consequence has been the suspension of several jobbers who could other- 
wise have paid in full. 

It had been arranged to close the Stock Exchange on Saturday, but the 
news from the Continent received late on the previous Thursday caused a 
large number of brokers and dealers to assemble in the Royal Exchange, 
who were ultimately admitted into the House, when bargains in Consols 
were effected at a decline of } per cent, but which were of course not ** offi- 
cial.” On Monday the panic commenced, and sales were pressed upon the 
market uninterruptedly till Consols were done at 93—the final figure. 

On Tuesday the fluctuations were extremely severe—Consols were 92}, 
when, upon rumour that Austria had intimated an intention to suspend 
hostilities for a fortnight, a sudden advance occurred to 944; this price, 
however, was not maintained after regular hours, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing the treaty alleged to have been entered into by Russia and France 
produced a fall again to 91} 92—before business hours they had been offered 
at 91; the market then went steadily up to 92}, but a statement that 
france had now declined to accept the mediation of England, a reaction 
took place, and Consols were late in the day done at 90}. Seven failures 
were announced duritig the day, adding to the general gloom. Yesterday, 
again, an additional serious decline was established—the market opened 
88 90, there being at one time sellers at 88}. The fluctuations during the 

¥ were most serious, from 88} to 893, back to 89, up to 90, and again to 
894, the last offered after business hours. Eighteen members were declared 
defaulters during the day, several of whom were chiefly caused by the fail- 
ure of one firm alone. 

To day the greatest agiiation has prevailed—nineteen additional failures 
have occurred mostly in connexion with the foreign settlement, Consols 
have varied between 89 903 and are now 89 to }. Indian Debentures hay 
likewise been adversely affected—the quotation being 6 to 5 discount, 

Turkish Six per Ce nt Stock has varied between 60 and 70 closing 65 70 | 
—and the New Loan, 55 60. The? following prices will show the serious 
character of the panic—Sardinian from 82 has declined to 65 70, and the 
Vietor Emmanuel Mortgage to 7075, Mexican which but for the state of 
the markets would especially be 3 or 4 percent higher, has been forced down 
to 17 sellers closing 17 to 18. 

Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents are 80 to 85 


” Three per Cents.......... 5, 63 to 68 
Benen Aves. ccccscccesscccsssese «FO te @ 

Venezuela Active ..... ion eieeee -» 36 to 40 } 
Deferred .....cceccesseee 5, Ld} to 16} 


17 to 19° 


Grenada Active....... | 
the Three per Cents 


Spanish Stock has also been considerably depressed, 
closing 38 to 40, 

The Railway Share Markets both English and Foreign have been equally 
affected, and quotations show a decline of from 1 to 5 per eent. The prin- | 
tipal failures which have as yet taken place were in connexion with the ac- | 
count of today. So heavy and difficult a settlement has not been recollected. 
Lombardo-Veneto Shares have experienced a fall of 3 per cent since last | 
week, and French Shares generally are at considerably lower prices. The | 
OldgLombardo Shares are now 2} to 2} discount, and the New 3} to 23 dis. | 

| 
| 


Caledonian Stock has declined to 34}; Great Northern, 96 to 98; Great 
estern, 51 to 53; London and South-Western, 85 87. As was anticipated 
the Bank of England raised its minimum rate of interest to 3} per cent ; 
but this fact had at the time little effect on the markets. The Government 
roker has been a purchaser, as usual, every day, but only to the extent of 
ten thousand. The markets after official hours are all comparatively quiet. 


| billiard table. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 27th day of April 1859. 
ISSUE DEFARTMEDT. 











REINO .. dccccnnncesesses £31,435,270 Government Debt........0s+. £11,015,100 
Other Securities.........0600. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 16,960,270 
Silver BullioM,...ceccceceecee _ 
£31,435 ,270 £31 435,270 











BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors ‘Capital, ......+.. £14 553,000 ; Government Securities(inelu- 
MROES ccccccccscccecsece ° 3,149,260 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £11,371,118 
Public Deposits’ . 6,219,296 Other Securities 17,605,501 
Other Deposits .......... 15,334,625 | Notes........+. 9,496 645 
Seven Daysand other Bill 680,072 
£39 053,336 £39,053,336 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-BKanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy. Acct 


Wsrful Arts, Fashions, Trade, Xe, 
Tne most variable trade that has been experienced for many years, has 
been felt this spring by most of the wholesale houses in the general and 
Manchester trades in the City. A great impetus was given to certain 
branches of manufacture in the early part of the year, and the supply in 
some instances was considerably behind the demand. Upon the whole, 
however, we think the returns made in the gross, will not be found be- 


| hind those of last year up to this period, by the majority of firms. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

After two inspections of the exhibition of works of art and science at 
the Society of Arts rooms in the Adelphi, we pronounce, as has often been 
pronounced, that the room is decidedly too small and the arrangement of 
the articles exhibited bad. Why not put all the articles representing 
certain portions of industry and ingenuity in a particular spot; classify- 
ing as it were the various objects instead of distributing them over the 
room, making it a work of labour for the visitor to find any required 
article connected with any particular branch of industry? For instance, 
we were desirous of seeing the machinery for the production of the 
aérated bread—not in the room although named in the catalogue. Mil- 
ler’s bread machine itself, although exhibited, was placed in such a posi- 
tion apart from ether bread machines, and without a label, that no one 
unacquainted with the machine could possibly find out where it was, or 
when found, what it was meant for. A lady asked us who was the re- 
tailer of an American carpet-sweeper ; we turned to our catalogue for the 
name, and found to our surprise a patent carriage drag. Nevertheless, 
the exhibition apart from such drawbacks, which can easily be remedied, 
has many features of interest, though not so much to us, secing that a 
large portion of the exhibited articles have already been described in 
these pages. Our readers will, however, have a practical illustration of 
the value of our weekly notes, by a visit to the rooms in the Adelphi. 

There are several things which demand especial attention from 
their intrinsic value, independent of the excellence of workmanship 
displayed in their manufacture. In the sanitary department, Mr. Jen- 
nings exhibits several pieces of furniture for personal convenience; and 
the article numbered 312 is, without exception, the most useful 
in the exhibition. Indeed, all the objects sent by Mr. Jennings are cha- 
racterized by simplicity and usefulness. We note also 

No. 18. Haste’s patent valve for the prevention of boiler explosions is 
another valuable addition to our anti-accident machinery 


No. 47. Patent buffer and draw spring is a decided improvement on the 
old buffer, 
No. 60. Whitworth and Gibson's patent improved compensator and re- 


leasing railway signal. This signal indicates to the driver of an engine the 
nearness of danger by the ringing of a bell set in motion by means of an in- 
clined plane adjusted close to the rails, at and near stations; besides which 
the engine-man can cause the bell to ring, or indicate with the ordinary sig- 


nal post on any part of the line where the engine may st« 


n 
P- 


No. 73. Is a patent apparatus for producing at one operation reverse 
moulds for casting printing surfaces—one of the most remarkable pieces of 
mechanism in the room 

No. 84. Is an ingenious instrument for plaining hard substance It will 
be found valuable to philosophical instrument makers. 

No. 91. Is an excellent adjustible vice. 

No. 120. Hewitt’s patent royal feathering screw propell As an in- 
genious and beautiful piece of machinery, it is uncqualled in the exhibition 

No. 141. Maudslay’s breech-loading gun, is worth attention in these 
days of war excitement, 

No. 156. Hughes's patent roman type printing telegraph, though not 
very new in its effects, is of interest, from its connect with the Atlantic 


telegraph, and the quickness with which it prints message 
No. 199, Is not a good specimen of the invention—th 
pearl, inlaid with metal by clectrotyping. 


t of mother-of- 


No, 224 Patent horse and cattle fastening, useful in case of fire. 

No. 246. Gas cooking stove, a very natty and useful adjunct to any room 
where an ordinary fire is not kept. 

Nos. 267 and 268. Patent socket footings for hou intended to super- 


tings for h to our 


sede conerete, wood, and other material used as f USES 5 
minds an invaluable invention, or rather adaptation of known materials, 
No. 227. Isa beautiful specimen of fretwork, by Perrin’s hand saw mill. 
No. 299. A patent coal-vault plate, having two springs to prevent its 
moving when once in its place. We think the police should pay atten- 
tion to coal plates, and the accidents arising from their being care lessly fast- 
ened or left unfastened. 
No. 331. s a secure letter box, ingenious and useful ¢ 
tive against robbery 
Our readers would do well to pay the exhibition a visit, if only to mark 


ne 


i sure preventi- 


the progress of mechanics in these days of ours. 


DRAWING-ROOM BILLIARDS, 

An ornament for the drawing-room, an addition to home games has 
been very recently introduced from France, called the drawing-room 
t It is about three feet square, and stands upon three 
curved legs joined together by a well-turned ornamental centre piece. 
The table turns on a pivot, and always presents the billiard ball to the 
opponent player whether standing or sitting, as at chess or draughts. 
By means of a water-mark and a screw the table is always kept in equi- 
librium, and can be used ina garden or on a balcony. 

The cues are of a simple and elegant shape, and by a spring are ca- 
pable of producing all the effects known to billiard players on the com- 
mon table; the cues when notin use are placed in very tasteful stands 
with little columns in the centre with cups on their tops for the balls, 
The game is just the same as is played on the large tables, rapid pro- 
gress being made in a short time. 
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increased strength, and with their matcrial reeast and reinforced 
“) 





A top may be placed over the table so as to convert it into a draught a 
or chess-board, or a table for ordinary use. Ihe proprietor thinks, a 0. = the age range he nly poms rege a ge neral repugnance 
from its small size and capability ot easy removal from one room | o extreme measures. « etu , ever, to the sehemes of « lectoral Fee 


to another, it will be particularly adapted for public establishments, form already submitted to the public, it is manifest that in order to ob 
lubs. | ‘Is, and other laces, where room is an object. We believe speedily practical results, each party and each individual statesman m 
clubs, hotels, and ¢ 7 gant a . surrender somewhat of what they consider most desirable to grasp, 


ain 
Ust 
both in 





- licence fi “noland is » sold - - \- . 

the patent or licence for England is to be sold. theory and practice. Thus Sir James Graham advocates no disfranchie 
ment of boroughs at all, and Lord John Russell a partial diafranchisement 

GASBURNER, | to the extent of only thirty seats, which was also the principle of the lan 


Carbon as a purifying agency is well known; but its application as a of the present Government, and of that proposed by the able editor of the 


filtrator of gas and an illuminative power diffuser is comparatively new. Law Times, long before the late debate took place, As an abstract ques- 
Mr. Arthur employs it in his patent “carbon gasburner,” and if his tion, it would be doubtless very desirable to transfer the seats appertaining 


statements are correct, his burners are, from the simplicity of their con- | f° Arundel, Calne, Ashburton, and other small or decaying towns, to the 
r 1 liable ¢ t out of order than any at esent in wee large unrepresented emporia of industry and commerce; but in a question 

r. ‘s i c ) a Cc i a Sel se. * ° ry Py 
struction, less lable to get ou ord han any i so vexed as this is, cannot we obtain our object in a manner less likely . 


2 »e. 7) ro al he i “ities F e vas. i as hs one ~ 

Should the carbon become clogged with the _impuriti¢ s of th gas, it ha encounter violent hostility, and with almost equally advantageous resylfs3 
only to be removed from the shell and put in the fire for a minute, and Although, therefore, in the plan which I submitted to the public in De. 
it becomes again as useful as ever. cember last, having two months previously placed it at the disposal of the 


—— Government, I proposed to disfranchise totally fourteen small Boroughs. 

The latest improvement in the application of gas to culinary purpose | yet at the present time, with no other object than a satisfactory and impar- 
is due to Mr. Harrison of Clare Market. There are serious objections to tial settlement of the Reform question, I should be disposed to modify ang 
the practice which has hitherto prevailed of baking by flames lighted alter my original scheme so far as to make it tally, to a considerable extent, 
within the oven chamber, but no one had been able to overcome the with the popes of the Government, of the Law Times, and of Lord John 


ppm > oP seregeany tate eae ted ‘used equally over | Russell, by avoiding tota? disfranchisement. I should not have ventured 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficicnt degree of heat, diffused equally over after a specific plan of Reform had been put forth by the Administration ¢ 


the whole space, from gas burning on the outside. — is what Mr. call public attention again to my scheme, had not the result of the let 
Harrison has done. His apparatus consists of three chambers placed one | qehate proved, in a great measure, that that scheme was in unison with 
above another, and enclosed in an iron case. The intervals between the | the public judgment, and thus confirmed the favourable opinion enter. 
sides of the case and the chambers, and between each adjacent pair of | tained of it throughout the country. 
the latter, forma winding flue within which the gas is burned, and the Nevertheless, if it had any merit, it must be attributed entirely to its 
products of combustion, after passing round the chambers and heating being a faithful reflex of public opinion, as distinct from a measure framed 
them, escape into the chimney without ever coming in contact with the | to suit the views or advance the interests of any particular party. As such, 
food. In this way pastry, bread &c. are kept free from the unpleasant I have to a certain extent remodelled it; the modifications which it wil} 
flavour they are apt to imbibe when exposed to the vapours from burn- be found to contain being in obedience to the voice of the people latel 
ing gas ; nor can there be any mixture or interchange of the odours and uttered with much distinctness, and being based upon the best conformity 
savours of different kinds of food baked in the several chambers. The 6" make with present circumstances. It may be not without its value at 
f too is considerable. The chambers may be heated singly this time, when the leader of no party in the State has put forth any actual 
COGROERY CF BAe LOO & CONEEETAS. te chambers may we heated sng'y | programme, and when the political vane points with certainty to uo quarter 
or all together, at a cost of a halfpenny an hour for each. The appara- Whatever. 
tus occupies but little space and may be placed in any part of a room At all events, if the plan I now submit to you makes people think for 
where there is a supply of gas. The price is 5/. Single chambers, themselves, and come to a judgment upon what is best and safest and most 
which may stand on a bachelor’s table to cook his dinner and boil his | likely to be attended with permanent advantage to their country, instead of 
kettle, can be had at a lower price. following in the wake of other men’s opinions, and being led away con- 
fusedly by any popular cry, I shall have been well repaid for my labours, 
You cannot expect, nor would you wish me, within the compass of a letter, 


Letter to the Ghitor. to lay before you all the fa ts, arguments, statistics, and references to his- 

SIR EARDLEY WILMOT’S AMENDED PLAN. torical rec edents, which have paved the way for the following conclusions, 
Bath. April 25. 1859 You will, I think, do me the justice to consider that there is not a single 

Bath, April 20, 1809. section nor feature in my scheme which I have not anxiously and carefully 





, 
5 p me ry * i »TeS ¢ € » i rhie anv > ar : 7. . . . . 
Sm—I have read with that interest and attention, which any remarks gifted and examined, and for which I could not give a reason, entitled] 
coming from your powerful pen must always necessarily command, the re- would fain hope to receive with you due weight. My motto is as before 
view of the present aspect of the Reform Question contained in your leader yfogerata durant.” . ” 7 ’ 


of the 16th instant; your reasoning and conclusions upon the Ministerial I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. E. Eanpuey Wiemor, 
position, regarding it from the eminence of public opinion, appear to me to be + . 
1. PARTIAL DISFRANCHISEMENT AND REDISTRIBUTION OF THE 


most sound, practical, and just; while the exposition of them cannot but be of 
very great value in clearing away the mists and obscurity, which have been 
purposely and mistakenly, even in point of policy, thrown over the consti- ; M , J 3 
tueneies, in connexion with the Dissolution of Parliament. I cannot, how- contaiming respectively less than eighteen hundred inhabited houses (Census 
ever, although fully approving of some features which distinguish the rough | 1861), and less than ten thousand inhabitants now returning two members 


sketch of a future Reform Bill, which you have given to the public, con- each, to lose one member. 


REPRESENTATION, 
Purtial Disfranehisement. Schedule A. Forty-two English boroughe 


























sider that either in point of compass or of details, it will be found in all Andover Evesham Ludlow Tamworth 
respects adequate to the exigencies of the present crisis That Lord Derby’s Bodmin Grantham Lymingtor Tewkesbury 
Government must resume the question of Electoral Reform, when the new Bridport Guildford Maldon Tavistock 
Parliament assembles, no man, out of the Cabinet, can doubt. Power will Bridgnorth Harwich Malton Thetford 
be found to be inseparable from Reform, until the final settlement takes _ + a. — s! a 
lace ; nor will that certainty be shaken by the anxiety and agitation of an | Chippenham Santinaten Newport (Isle of W.) Weymouth 
Zuropean war, or by the consequent wish to keep undisturbed the Govern- Cirencester Knaresborough Peterboroug! Windsor 
ment now in office. Cockermouth Leominster Richmond Wycombe 
The experience, therefore, of the past pretty clearly indicates what that fu- “ vines — - ee . Total, 42 seats 
future settlement will be, and the consideration has arisen already in the mind orchestet _ Lichfiek ; unford_ ; 
of the country, although as yet not greatly given utterance to in the addresses op dthed le A, Forty-two seats. Vacant (¢.¢. Sudbury and St. Albans) four. 
or speeches of the candidates for representation in the House of C q Total forty-six seats. 
What Ministry can best carry out the wishes and just demands of the ople, REDISTRIBUTION, 
and with least unsettlement or dislocation of the eurrent of public business Schedule B. Seven English boroughs now respectively returning on‘ 
and our national affairs? Looking at this important qu stion not through member and cont ining respi otive ly upwards of five thousand inb ibited 
the atmosphere of party, but as it is clearly and calmly indicated in the ap s (Census 1851), population above 30,000 each, to return two mem” 
broad outlines of national opin t appears that the present Ministry, not- , bers 
withstanding the palpable errors they have mad ndling of electoral ton-under-Lyne Cheltenham Huddersfield Reahéek 
reform, will still be entrusted with another at ral 1 extend aoe Dudley a iford . 
the popular representation M.. C.—Twe nty unrepresente d English towns containing respective- 
The country, as has well been observed by an able writer in the J - ly upwards of fifteen hundred inhabited houses (Census 1851), population 
trated London News, has accepted the situation imposed upon it by the Mi- UP Wards of 10,000 each ; to return one Member each. 
nistry, not altogether forg ttit gor f rgiving those errors, but being we ul Bi mae ud 7 end a —_— ne ae. _ wn 
satisfied to escape the embarrassments, both internal and external, which a Reinier Ke West Bromwich 
change of rulers would n sarily have occasioned. TT! neral elections Congleton lk n Wisbeac! 
having thus, we presume, blotted out the past, we will consider Lord Der! Croydon I zh 208 
as meeting the new Parliament with a clean ship, and a stronger crew of sup- Doncaster Lout 
porters. here is no reason whatever why, in the interval between Ju Schedule D.—Two Scotch boroughs now returning one member each and 
August next, a Liberal but moderate Reform Bill founded on constituti containing respectively, more than 5000 inhabited houses (Census 1851) 
principles and avoiding the shoals and quicksands which wer visibl population respectively upwards of 50,000, to return two members each, 
enough before, but upon which the Government Pilot was unfortunat Aberdeen Dundee 2 seats é 
enough to strike, might not be brought safely into harbour. In the pre- | 4nd anew English metropolitan borough to be created and to return co lee- 
paration of such a bill, many elements for consideration aris rhe bill | tively, two members, the districts comprised in it, containing upwards ot 
should be as conciliatory as possible, con tly with the justice of | 20,000 inhabited 1 is 1851), population above 100,000 
popular requirement. We observe that such a calculation has entered int Chelsea Hammersmith Kensington 2 st 
the outlines already proposed respectively by Lord John Russell, and Si hedile E.—One Division of an English county and one Riding of at 





James Graham, the latter having been the only Statesman who had the lish county, to be further subdivided and to return respectively two ad- 








rage during the progress of the late reform debate to enuneiate a ditional members, 
out such a bill as he thought the public would be satisfied with and s is owe Lane: 8. D. kshire, W. R., i seats, 
he himself would support. There is no doubt, but that if Lord John , @M¢ six divisions of English counties, nov pectively returning two mecw- 


Russell had laid a rival bill of moderate proportions on the table of th bers, to return three members each 

House of Commons at the same time as he moved his adverse resolution, Derbyshire, 8.D, Gloucestersh. W. D. Norfolk, I , P 

he would have been at this moment Premier and his bill would have been a a , —W we mgs aa, f from the 

in Committ e, without the exper ae, trouble and unsatisfact wry character of ; ve poof nonen| - = Sa din 2 oe Se Ps fen al 
eC 38) t y ‘ } « on Precu) T ¢ . 7 ATLL UE reser Ss Vv turnge a y vy cise ‘ 

the present dissolution. Nevertheless Lord John Russell found it necessary its boroughs, irons the population of each, exclusive of its boroughs from 

the number of registered electors in each ¢ rey | for that county, and from 


to tell the public after the d was over, what kind of Reform 
the value of its real property as aasessed in the last returns to the Income- 






Bill he was in favour of introducing—but it was then too late. A Dis- 
solution of Parliament had been decided on—and with it all th 
advantages of his majority had vanished. Not that the dissolution it- . — a - , 
self was in any way a necessity. The Ministry, by casting th Schedule F.—Two English Universities to return one member each ; and 


three Scotch Universities to return one member each. 


difficulties of the position upon their opponents,—difficulties scarcely : 

i in: aueiieiaties - Pe. eer, London Aberdeen (ilasgow 
successfully contended against in the absence of any definit« eee Edinbursh 5eeats. Total, 46. 

and positive measure upon which the discordant Members of Op-| yp If it should be considered inexpedient to disfranchise any boroughs 

position might meet in discussion and come to a compromise, even partially, these forty-six seats might be provided for by adding that 


would have in all probability returned to power at no long interval with } number to the present House of Commons, in the mode suggested by the 
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Spectator, Which would exactly maxe up the number of members (now 654 
te 700. it is doubtful, however, whether the building now used for this 
. . 

yt tp e ] addition to its oceupants without con- 
purpos 


siderable enlargement, ¢ all other considerations. 


+} 


would admit of so! at 
iting aside 

RECAPITULATION, 
Total seats 


Cities and Boroughs 31 
Counties 10 
Universities 5 

46 


snp EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE 


Cities and Boroughs. 


ReALIUSTMENT 


The cities and boroughs of the United Kingdom to elect by household suffrage, 


1. 


ynditionally on the householder being rated to the relief of the poor, and after a 
idence of two years as such householder, although nut in the same house, and 
es 
after payment of rates and taxes for one year prior to registration. 


to be defined an isolated dwelling, or a dwelling sepa- 
party walls, or a flat or apartment in a dwelling- 
ynmon staircase, and entitiing the tenant er oecupier there- 
of to the use of anc | joint contrel ever the outer door. 

2. All persons (not leg — incapacitated) who pay Income tax to any amount. 

N.B.—This qu 1 is of course contingent upon the abolition or renewal of 
ae Income tax in 

3. The educational 
with what I propos sed in 1853, 


N.B.—The word ** house 
rated from another dwelling by 
house opemlug upon a ¢ 


ulification 
1860 
late Bill of the Government (identical 
with the exception of the omission of commissioned 
officers of the Army and Navy, to whom I proposed to give the franchise by virtue 
of their profe ssion only n not otherwise on the register. 

4. The Fundhold lers franchise as in the late Bill of the Government, 

5. The borough franchise to be made uniform throughout the United Kingdom, 

xcept as to the qualification in No. 2. 

6. Freemen, potw: allers, scot and lot, &e. 

Counties, 

rent 


franchise as in the 





wile 


, a8 at present. 


1. Forty shilling freeholders 
continue to be qualitied as at present. 

2, Leaseholders of land or t 
wards, to the value of 10/. and upwards, 

N.B. Unexpired residue of four years to qualify. 

3. Copyholders of the clear yearly value of 40s, (now 10/.) 

4, Oceupiers of land of tenements, or both to the yearly value of 20/, (now 30/ 

5. The educational franchise as in the boroughs. 

6. The fundholder’s franchise as in the persons not legally incapaci- 
tated receiving dividends out of the Public Funds to the amount of 10/. per annum 

7. All persons (not legally incapacitated) paying Income-tax to any amount. 


holders of charge 


or both for the term ef seven years and up- 
now 50/, for twenty years.) 


nements, 


boroughs, 


8. The county franchise thr mghor it the United Kingdom te be made uniform as 

far as the difference of tenures will admit of, 
Universities. 

Doctors, and Masters of Arts Voting-papers admissible here, but in no other 

constituencies. 
Ballot. 

In any constituency w! -fourths of the electors require the votes to be 

taken by ballot, the votes to be taken by ballot in the whole of that constituency 


Decision of the clectors as to such requisition to be taken by ballot, if fifty electors 
thould demand it. 


RIRTHS. 
On the 15th April, at Cyfarthfa Castle, Glamor 
fhompson Crawshay, Esq., of 
On the 19th, at 4, Lower Grosvenor Place, the 
a daughter. 


Wife of Robert 


ganshire, the 
t son 


Wife of Sir G. Colthurst, Bart., of 




















On the 2lst, on board H. M. 8S. Perseverance, in Cork Harbour, the Wife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burmest Sth Regiment, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Wilton House, the Wife of the Right Hon, Sidney Herbert, « 
daughter. 

On the 23d, at Orm East Lothian, N.B., the Wife of Lieutenant-Colom 
Clephane, of a daught 

On the 24th, at Lavender Swecp, Wandsworth, the Wife of Tom Taylor, I 

On the 25th, at 138, Piccadilly, the Lady Adelaide Cadogan, of a sen. 

On the 25th, at Middleton Tyas, the Wife of the Hon, A. C, Orde Powle 
daughte , 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th of April, at St. David Exeter, Colonel H. H. Lloyd, fourth son of 
the late R. H. Lloyd, Esq f Gwerelas, county Merioneth, to ¢ aroline, st 
daughter of the late I yB “of Bryans ton Square, Londs 

On the 25th, at Jam I Ily is Gracethe Arehbishop of York 
Rev. Edward W. L. D s, Vicar of und Rural Dean of Selby, York e, 
to Phillis, wido f W s ond daughter of the lat l 
mas King, Esq., of M Hou Devon. 

On the 26th, at Jam s Church, Lieut.-Col. Francis HU 
Seots Fusil Guards, elde n of the late William Uaygarth, Esq., to ¢ 
Blanche Horatio $ 1 dau er of the late Colonel the Right U 
George L. Daw 

On the 26th, at tl St. Mary Magdale , St. Leonard’s-on- I 
8. B M.B., FR i rs tI lon Fanny, ly d 
Peyton Blakiston, M.D,, F.R.S fst.1 | i-Sca 

On the 26th, s { ( ! uston Squa Bulkley J. Ma 
Pracd, Esq Eu t Ida iter of the late William Fane, Esyq., ol 
B Ciy 

On the 2 ! y the Lord A bishuep of Canter t 
Kh Aug is Poa MELA \ f Bethersden, to Caroline Ha 
dau er of the R J l \ , M.A., Vicar of Ashford, Rural D 
one of tl : ( bury ¢ edral 

( 7th, I 1 Brevet-Major James Du 
I -Third Royal \ iku tu Mary Laura, daughter of Ed 
) 3 } 

el ( ( Pim Ss 1 Fili Viscouw I 
ot W | ! to Ja \ youngest daughte: 
( H iw nd Light Di 

Ont 28t! K ul, Manchester, Sir Kingsm ‘ 
Key, Bart., of Stu ‘ ‘ te Lou , fourth daughter of the late Jose 
A trong, } fM é 

PATHS 

0 1A N m- ’ ih et 
Lieu‘enant-( ( s | y ' { H.M. 84th Regiment, elds 

a of Dr, Se ( ! Berkeley Squa aged 38 

On the I8t t ! Armagh, Harriett Susan Isabella, the bel 
ofG I 1 } \“ ne, county of Down, and niece of his G 
Lord Primat 

Ou the 19th, at cl Stre Mayfair, after long 
Henry Da 7 1D ; 

On the 21 ut ALS llace, Sion Hill, I Licu Colonel P Py i 

S SIXly-lou 

On the 2ist, a » his fif inth y William Marshall, 
the firm of M s, W 1» Tege and ¢ publishers, Queen Street, Chea; 

On the 22d, in} tifty- 1 year, Arthur Vansittart, Esq., of Shot 
Berks, and | s I i 

On the 23d t 2.) Chester Square, tl Hon. William J 
Gore 


On the 21th 
David Carne 


third daughter of the la 





On the 2it! ey, Rector of Teversham, and Canon of Ely ¢ 
thedral, aged 
On the 25th his dence, 15, Gibson Square, Mr. G. ¢ 
- ‘ esiden iibson Square, M j 
Mechi, only brot! man Mechi 


On the 26th, at Hast 
of Stanley Pipe Wolf 


he sixty-first year of her age, Elizabeth Jery 
, of St utfold, Staffordshire. 

On the 27th, at his res St. John’s Lodge, Regent's Park, after 
bess, in his eight-second ye ‘Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart., F.R.S 
Goldsmid, of the kingdom of Po tugal, p 
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annuities, office &e., to | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LATEST ASPECT 
Anovr the middle of 


Ol Ei ITALIAN QUESTION, 


th daily itemporaries dis- 
covered the fact which we stated in our second edition on Satur- 
day last—the complete and confidential alliance between Russia 
and France; and while a somewhat excessive description was 
given of the bases on which that alliance rests if not of the form 
in which it was effectuated, public opinion, which is certainly a 
greater * fool” than Sidney Smith’s “ Three per Cents,” was 
quite startled by the disclosures, and was as abruptly prepared 
for a sudden reversal of its own opinions on the state of affairs 
abroad, Now the alliance was neither a sudden event, nor did it 
make any essential difference in the course of action. On the 
contrary, it simply ratified an accord between two of the Euro- 
pean powers whi h positively prevents some disturbing cot nplica- 
tions, We believe that if the Government of this coun try be di- 
rected by an intelligeut and practical public opinion, the ‘alliance 


week our cor 


between France and Russia, instead of proving adverse to the 
wishes or interests of England, will be actually conducive to ob- 


sire, and auxiliary to our moral as well as ma- 
While we even more confide ntly believe that our 
most popular statesman, Lord John Russell, has searcely arrived 
at the tinal conclusion in deciding that England must abstain 
from taking any part in promoting a settlement. Without suffer- 


jects which we d 
terial interests. 


ing ourselves to be blinded by pre conceptions, let us once more 
survey the facts. 

Perhaps few public men amongst us have taken a mene clear- 
sighted or far-secing view than Lord Pa ton. As long ago 
as 1848-9, he threw out the suggestion ‘that if Lombardy wers 


ceeded by Austria and converted into a ely Italian 
vince, much of the complication would be removed ; and the very 
latest public document issued by the Sardinian Government, 
which rev gestion, does not press it lest the l n¢ 


compl pro- 


7: 
luililmen’ 


ives this sug 


should be repugnant to the existing treati 1 to the balance 
of public frm amongst the Powers of Euroy Although Eng- 
land has, on various occasions, tendered het upport to a ulian 
patriots, as in 1812, 1820, and 1848, only to “ sell” those pa- 


triots, witl whe iwing her support at the critical periods nl, if 
was most wanted, still the Italians have persevered in seeking for 
our help on grounds certainly flattering to Englishmen, rhe 
Pied Government has proved its sincerity, and given 
pledges for its own good faith; in some cases by anticipation. 
As we have already stated, during the last five years, revolution- 
ary impulses have been checked by no influence so effectual and 


montese 














so consistent as that of Picdmont. If the natives of other Italian 
States, and even of Lombardy had rights to be maintained in the 
face of Austrian or Italian Governments, the Ministers of King 
Victor Emmanuel became the champions of those rights, and sue- 
cessft my. When in 1854 Franee and England were contending 
wainst Russia in the Crimea, with the somewhat cold and am- 
biguous support of Austria, Sardinia, a miner State, volunteered 
to join the allies, and if King Victor | nuel and his Ministers 
saw in that an ty of taking up th position in Europ 
the “ selfishn policy was certainly of a magnanimous 
kind It was by that means that the Sardinian Government ob- 
tained a place in t Conference of 1856, and Cay 
rought th juestl f Italy before that ¢ i ‘ t! how 
celebrated Me: ra 1of Ma »VA | I lid so wit 
od ion } a ippor f tl | h and Fren 
plenipot ul \\ | » but well known 
fu w! i D lye it 1s imos equally well 
k n that when Count ( r visited this coun in 1857 
W r the expr pul ng tl tof England 
t x i tl i imdum of 1856: the Count re 
p t t} go i 1 da I, Sard ight 
t ly con l to a tasupy wl vas even 
in prospect, from | L and 1B nd 
( int ¢ } } 1 
( i i 1 if \ 
I 1 fart ti t t l 
Rue'e  enacheied ti arite +} 
11 not n to ! i $ 
‘ is tvranny) l but how 
le f i ion which hai i ii I ue] 1 
’ We! ‘ wl i \ th - 
t ! { i t ta y sup] rted | } 
( t t italy 1 un ra I ip f < i ing 
i | rtuni r el j l sh 
that Ip irom 14 and | wa ii si 3 ac- 
tual lit from France and Rus 
Even more recently, wever, rar s] her disposition 
take England along with her in d Italian 4 
6 first of all ed the proffered med Q) Victoria 
Government. When Russia intervened w prop f 
Cor it not onl red for t Noi Pow | t 
have her v na fut , nt ! but als r 
mised the best ntee against any sepat ves ol wa 
In } speech on the occasion of t l mentary debat 
Lord Palmerston reeognized the 1 f Russia to make that pr 
posal. In accepting it France practically suri ndered ar- 
bitrement to all the Powers of Euroy ind thus allowed i 
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gress to supersede either a French intervention, a Russian alli- 
ance, or any other partial course. It was Austria that first re- 
tracted from that Congress, Austria that first assumed the re- 
sponsibility of taking a separate course and threatened the first 
blow. It is Austria, therefore, which has rendered the special 
cdoperation of Russia and France possible, and has deprived Eu- 
rope of the guarantee for unbroken peace and tranquillity by a 
Congress. : ; 
We are now ia a position to understand the consistent policy 
pursued by Sardinia. Her joining the Allies in 1864 was in- 
tended to secure her a position in which she might obtain support 
and protection against the designs of Austria; designs which 
had long been suspected and have been manifested in those mili- 
tary preparations which we have so long since reported to our 
readers. Other events which indicated the progress of that policy 
were the meeting of the French and Russian Emperors at Stutt- 
gardt, the visit of Count Cavour to Plombiéres, and even the 
cession of Villafranca to the Russians. But throughout the 
whole of that course Sardinia has loyally stated her purpose to 
England, and has invited the participation of England. Russia 
has shown her intelligence by taking care that she shall not be 
absent from the council in which the improved arrangements of 
Europe shall be settled. It is searcely consonant with English 
ideas to take the part of Austria, the proverbial tyrant of Eastern 
Europe; on the other hand, we cannot agree with Lord John and 
other statesmen who think it conducive to English interests or 
dignity that we should be absent from that council which is to 
settle the improved arrangement of Europe. Nay, we believe 


that nothing could control the excesses of war more than the pre- | 


sence of England during the hostilities, if hostilities are unavoid- 
able; that nothing could expedite the return of peace so much as 
the active help of England in rendering coercion as effectual as 
possible, while limiting its field. And, certainly, nothing would 
contribute to make the final arrangement so consonant with our 
ideas of justice, and with our own interest, as the direct assist- 
ance of England at the same council. In short, the emancipation 


of Italy, the welfare of Europe, the interests of our own country, | 


peace itself, all pronounce that the truly wise policy for England 
is to take part in that military council which is to be the substi- 
tute for a Congress, since Austria will not have a Congress. 


VOLUNTEERS ! 

Tue shock of war on the continent has again raised the ery of 
‘‘ Volunteers! In January last we laid before our readers a 
suggestion for the formation of corps of volunteers,* describing 
them as the essential elements of our national defences on shore. 
Now, we read powerful leaders and spirited letters in the Zimes, 
crying aloud for the organization of such a force. ‘‘ The Horn of 
Chase ” proposes a really formidable band of hunting men, clothed 
in the strong and simple costume of the hunting field, and armed 
with sabre and revolver; and hunting men, as befits them, 
cheerily respond. Mr. E. 8, Cayley suggests ‘ rifle clubs in each 
parish or township,” the riflemen to be taught the use of their 
weapon, and the best shots to be rewarded with a badge of honour. 
As he and others correctly observe, our enclosures of all kinds 
would prove to be natural fortifications, exactly suited to the 
genius of our people. But we cannot agree with him that our 
mounted volunteers should be armed with rifles. The horseman 
should keep the horseman’s weapons, the sabre and the pistol. 
The footman should retain the footman’s weapon—-the rifle and 
the bayonet. With these we could win. 

But there is no need, at this stage of the question, to go into 
detail. The great points to be borne in mind are, first, that Eng- 
land should be placed and maintained in a position that will ren- 
der invasion impossible; secondly, that this can only be done by 
arming and training the élite of the population ; thirdly, that the 
Volunteers so raised should become an institution, the rifle butts 
taking the places of the archery butts of old time. Our Volun- 
teers must not spring up like mushrooms in moments of panic and 
alarm. They must be always there. Service in a volunteer 
corps must be recognized as one of the duties which all young 
men, not physically incapable, must perform. But there must be 
no pipe-clay, no red-tape, no rigid ‘‘ regulations.” Arms, cloth- 
ing, drill, all must be alike simple and good; and what rules we 
have must be rules to enable the Volunteers to take their ordinary 
drill and practice when they can. Neither must they be allowed 
to become playthings. Every battalion must be made as good as 
it will ever be possible to make a battalion not composed of regu- 
lar soldiers, 

There is a stir about raising volunteers now. How long will 
it continue? The nation cannot move in the matter. It is 
bound hand and foot by Castlereagh’s Drilling Act. The Govern- 
ment of England is responsible for the safety of England. Upon 
those who compose it, whoever they may be, Tories or Whigs, 
will fall the penalty, if we are ever assailed, while we are, as 
now, unprepared. It is, therefore, for them, for the responsible 
advisers of the Crown to give the impulse. It is for Queen Vic- 
toria herself, speaking through her Ministers, to call her people 
to arms, and for Parliament to sanction the very little expense 
that need be incurred. The nation is ready, although at this 
moment no foe actually with visible front, menaces our shore. 
But no one can tell how soon a foe might try to make a sudden 
swoop upon thecountry. The thing, all dread, is posssible ; we 
ought to make it impossible. Now is the time to do it. Now 
is the time to lay the strong foundations of a defensive military 
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system, and to impart martial habits to our people, which 
will be our protection, and which will command the gratitude 


of posterity. 





ONE OF THE CRIME FACTORIES, 

Ir is an old remark that no truth is new. Half of our progress 
consists in recognizing once more truths that we have formerly 
discerned, but have not been able practically to appreciate, We 
observe that some of our contemporaries in Bete pe discover. 
ing a fault in the modern Poor Law, English as well as Irish 

which negleets to make any use of the industrial elements placed 
at the disposal of the parish authorities. The reform of our Poor 
Law, starting from the inquiries of 1833, proceeded on the ground 
of drawing a hard line between the independent labourer and the 
pauper ; the reformers and legislators of those days having been, 
in pe justly, but also unduly, impressed by the abuses which 
had mingled the two classes and merged the independent labourer 
in the pauper. From various social changes, the analysis and 
explanation of which would be very interesting, farmers had 
gradually reduced the wages of labourers, until those wages 
were not enough to support existence. Still the labourers did 
partly earn their own living ; and the parish economists, who did 
not look beyond parish boundaries, in morals and intellect as well 
as economy, thought that it was a clever stroke to keep the 
labourer at his independent industry, and only help him along 
by a fractional ‘aid ” from the parish ; hence, the poor allowance 
in aid of wages. The farmers rather liked this plan of having 
their labourers partly paid by the parish ; and thus grew upa 
class of men, half supported and directed by the parish, half by 
the farmers. They became wretched creatures, in whose name 
every kind of parish corruption was developed; while they 
dragged on a miserable existence, half starved physically, wholly 
starved intellectually,—almost beneath the contempt of those 
who looked down upon them. Amongst such a class ‘ morals” 
were, of course, a subject that transcended the power of intelli- 
gence ; and the parish became the centre of a system as repulsive 
as it was economically ruinous. With the purpose of sharpl 

cutting off these abuses was passed the Poor Law of 1834 ; but it 
was too much guided by partial and recent experience, over- 
looking the many facts which would have dictated considerable 
modification of the act. In the interval there have been some 
partial attempts to remedy its defects ; but these have been either 
too isolated, or have been checked by casual circumstances; as 


) the famine of 1842 put an end to the industrial system in the 


Glasgow Bridewell, and various accidents have hampered the 
movements to develope an industrial employment of paupers in 
Ireland as well as England. 

Quite recently, however, attention has been drawn to the sub- 
ject from another point of view. The whole question of crime 
has been revised. Reformers, like Walter Crofton, M. D. Hill, 
and Charles B, Adderley, have again made us aware, not simply 
that many who were previously considered incorrigible may be 
redeemed to decent life, but also that the existing system converts 
many into criminals who would otherwise be tractable members 
of society. Mr. Adderley, if we remember rightly, shows that 
about three-fourths of our offenders become so through extraneous 
causes. Ablata causa, cessat effectus: the crime of these classes 
of society must be charged against those who could prevent the 
continuance of causes but permit it. One cause of offence begins 
almost with birth, and there is a class which is peculiarly pointed 
out as destined to be governed by the criminal law—it is the class 
of deserted children, of parentless orphans, who are in the keeping 
of our workhouses. A very judicious and philanthropic attention 
has thus been peculiarly directed to this class in Ireland. In 
that country, such children are mostly the offspring of those who 
have perished by the wayside, or died during the famine, or, in 
some cases, of those who have emigrated. It is reckoned that the 
total number of such children amounts to about 20,000. In Eng- 
land, the law of settlement, which makes the pauper “ ascribed af 
to his workhouse, has materially contributed to keep alive a cer- 
tain hereditary pauperism ; and we too have our constant supply 
of this pauper-criminal class. Captain Crofton’s experiences in 
the management of criminals have illustrated two important facts. 
One is, that even the lowest class of the population—the criminals 
—may in a great proportion be redeemed ; he, again, showing 
that about Gaodaatin of actually convicted criminals may be 
considered redeemable. Making every allowance for practical 
errors in these estimates, they materially reduce the magnitude 
of the task which has so appalled some prison-reformers in Eng- 
land. For, in reply to the question ‘‘ What to do with our cri- 
minals ?” the best answer is—To prevent three-fourths of those 
who now become criminals from ever being drawn under the cog- 
nizance of the criminal law, and to reform three-fourths of those 
who are convicted. By such means we shall not only relieve our 
prisons of some portion, between three-fourths and fifteen-six- 
teenths, but we shall cut off the supply of “ the dangerous 
classes’’ from a source indicated in the second fact which Captain 
Crofton’s experiences have shown—namely, that there is a tribe 
of incorrigibles whose crime must be traced to natural deficiencies 
—hereditary incapacity to distinguish the right. In short, as 
the ‘ upper classes” have gradually developed the capacities of 
the race by cultivation, generation after generation, so these low- 
est classes exhibit the hereditary developments of a civilization 
reversed; and to minimize the numbers who are handed over to 
——- and crime is to diminish the production of crime m 

ays yet to come. 
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if, therefore, we convert an existing class of paupers into a 
class of healthily disciplined industrial workers, we not only re- 
deem the individuals, but we cut off a source of misery and de- 
dation from the generations which succeed us, and such is the 
revived experiment now taken up in Ireland. Scotland had fur- 
nished the example ; so true is it becoming that the three king- 
doms are able to teach one another very effectually for their mu- 
tual benefit. We English have taught Scotland some facts re- 
lating to the treatment of paupers ; Scotland has imparted a good 
lesson to Ireland; and now Ireland is about to push the lesson a 
little further for our benefit. The Scotch experiment was ex- 
plained in a paper by Mr. Alfred Hill, communicated to the Na- 
tional Reformatory Union. He tells us that Mr. Watson, the 
Sheriff Substitute of Aberdeen, had endeavoured to strike out a 
plan to prevent children from being committed over and over 
again for petty offences. The summary of the paper we copy 
from the Jrish Zimes. 

“ Aided by a few friends who subscribed about 100/7., he was soon in a 
position to mature his plans, and in 1841 a school was opened, and notice 
given that poor children would be admitted on application, and would re- 
ceive food and instruction, and be employed in such work as was suitable to 
their years. This announcement had the effect intended. Regular and 
sufficient food proved inducement enough to secure attendance. The 
children improved rapidly both in physical and moral condition ; the prac- 
tices of petty pilfering was discontinued, and the city was in a short time 
almost entirely cleared of young vagrants. The system had in it nothing 
of the quality of a prison, nor of the moral unwholesomeness of an orphan- 
Work and lessons alternated judiciously, and the children were sent 
home at night that family ties should not be interfered with. A girls school 
was some time after established in Aberdeen on a similar plan. A com- 
mittee of ladies undertook its superintendence, and it has been found to 
work quite as well as the boys school. The success of the system is best 
evinced by the fuct that there is now scarcely a city or town of Scotland 
without one or more of these schools. Such work as the children are able 


gra 


age. 





to do goes to defray in some measure the expenses of the establishment. As | 
goon, however, as their labour is equivalent to their maintenance, they are | 


provided with situations as shop-hoys, servants, messengers, &c., the patrons 
of the sehool still continuing to look after them and give them help when- 
ever difficulties arise in their new position. In all cases the demand for 
these trained boys and girls far exceeds the supply—and as a crowning suc- 
eess it is found that after those schools have been for some time in operation 
the attendance has /rssened, owing to the exhaustion of the class from which 
they came. The annual cost of each school, including rent, salaries, and 
food, averages from 7/. to 11/. per s holar. 

These sums may be considered large; but it is a significant fact, that 
perishes on which children have a claim, now frequently send them to In- 
dustrial Schools, paying a stipend for their board.” 

“Tf this is good policy in thrifty Scotland,” remarks our Dub- 
lin contemporary, ‘‘it is not likely to be bad economy for Ire- 
land.” In fact the economy has been tried before in England, as 
well as Scotland ; and when it was properly managed the results 
were always favourable. The great object is to train the children 
gradually into a really independent industry. In Dublin this 
work has been effected to a very small extent by means of a pri- 
vate society. In Cork, within the last nineteen months, an 
** Apprentice Society” has removed from the Union, and perma- 
nently established in life, no fewer than ninety-seven boys and 
girls. The operation not only relieves the rates, but it recruits 
the numbers of those who augment the resources from which the 


|} defence ? 


“* P. 126. 8. What are the three Great Principles of War? [How many 
General Officers could answer this, and how many varieties would there be 
in their answers ? * ° * . 

** 11, Upon which of three Principles (of War) did Napoleon chiefly base 
his Marengo Campaign? [Are there a dozen Generals who would answer 
this at all alike; and how can a boy be expected to answer it at all ?) 

** 14. What is the least time a General should allow to bring an army of 
30,000 men from the Line of March into the Order of Battle ? y his ques- 
tion implies so many contingencies, of ground, of the quality and nature of 
the troops, and the experience and practice of the Officers of Divisions, Bri- 
gades, and Regiments, that no wise man would venture on an abstract an- 
swer to it. ‘This question has actually been submitted to twelve different 
General Officers, several of them of known talents, superior education, and 
good service, all objected to it, no decided answer was given to it by any of 
them.] . * * ¢ e 

“* P. 144. 1. What is meant by the external life of a nation >? and what 
by the internal? and which isthe most important? [It is wonderful any 
body could have imagined so fanciful a question, or regarded it fit to be 
asked of a youth under examination for a Commission. }"’ 

These were put to officers studying at the Staff College— 

“Pp. 15. What was the immediate object of Napoleon in the second part 
of the Campaign of 1796; and what his ulterior object? [It is presumed 
that not many of the twelve General Officers, once before mentioned, would 
like to commit themselves to answering this question. ] 

** What rule ought an army superior in number to follow with respect to 
deployment on a battle field; and why? [Is there any rule, and can any 
one venture to lay down a rule, which a thousand circumstances must mo- 
dify, alter, and perhaps even reverse. ] ° bd ° ° 

“p.2 How may a two-storied, thatched house be placed in a state of 
and what number of men are usually allotted to the defence of 
each story? [Is it meant that this house can only be defended in one way ? 
Must not the number of men entirely depend on the size of the house? on 
the nature and security of its walls? on the number of its windows and 
doors, and on the description, number, and arms of the assailants ?}"’ 

Nobody nowadays believes that education unfits a man for mili- 
tary duty. But many are of opinion that scores of candidates for 
military service possess temper, character, practical qualities, 
apart altogether from school education, who would make valuable 
officers, but who could not pass an examination. On the other 
hand, a man may pass a bookish examination with great credit, 
and yet be totally unfit to command, to lead, to guide, to inspire 
men with confidence, and to come out well in moments of great 
peril. Lord de Ros says— 

** It may be reasonably assumed, that the majority of candidates for the 


j army, are gifted by nature with no brilliant talents, are perhaps of a slow 


rates are paid, and who, indeed, increase the whole wealth of the | 


country instead of burdening it. 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, 

A Great battle has been fought to establish that system of ex- 
aminations which is now the door into the Army. A great 
battle will have to be fought to make that system subordinate to 
military requirements. 
gentlemen have sat in Council and agreed upon a series of ques- 
tions, and settled a scale of marks. The questions put may be 
puerile or pedantic, suitable to boys fresh from a good cram, or 
hot from some intellectual forcing house. They may not be ques- 
tions calculated simply to elicit the knowledge of the aspirant ; 
they may be calculated to discover that he does not know certain 
facts which are deemed essential by professional examiners and 
by nobody else. They may be simply puzzling, meaningless, 
unanswerable by any two persons alike; they may be useless, 
Lord de Ros has shown in his pamphlet that questions of all 
these kinds are put to military aspirants, and that the course of ex- 
amination pursued is of a kind that is sure to exclude some young 
men who would make good regimental officers. Take the follow- 
ing specimens with the remarks that Lord De Ros has appended 
to them. 

These questions were put to candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst—boys of fourteen or fifteen. 

“P. 221. Describe the English ( onstitution, pointing out its chief merits 
and peculiarities. [There are not probably three men in the House of Com- 
mons who would answer this question alike. ] . e ° 

“12. Enumerate the territorities won by Great Britain since the com- 
mencement of the Eighteenth century from Spain, France, and Holland. 

ive them in order of time. [Surely too difficult a question; for observe 

18 question is not for a boy secking a commission, but seeking only for 
admission to the Military College where he is to be prepared for a com- 
mission. | * ‘ * * * 

™ P. 239, (Experienced Sciences You sit before a fire and are warmed ; 
how is the heat communicate d to you, inasmuch as a current of air usually 
sets in towards the fire? [This may be simple to an adept, but is it a 
question for a boy of fourteen or fifteen ?]’”’ 

These were put to students of the college, candidates for com- 
Misslons— 

“* P. 125. Show, by analogy from the Natural World, that Revolutions 
May be productive of good ; and show from History that the Revolution of 

has been so. [This is no ‘doubt a philosophical question, but is it adapt- 

ed to the purpose of ascertaining if the candidate has had a fair average 
education >] 


The thing is not done when a number of 


disposition for acquirement of knowledge, and even somewhat deficient in 
application and industry ; but against these disadvantages, there may often 
be placed in the balance, a fine temper, an honest heart, and a bold spirit, 
with that kindness of nature which renders him a leader among his boyish 
companions, and may, hereafter, render him a leader of those soldiers, who 
were never known to fail their officers when led by them to danger, or to 
desert them in difficulty and disaster. Now, according to the new Exami- 
nation System, it is really sad to think how many fine lads of this de- 
scription are being rejected for a profession, which positively requires young 
men of this very stamp for its subordinate ranks, no matter whether they 
can be made mathematicians and historians, or not,”’ 

As there are practical men who know little of theory, so there 
are military men and good ones, who have little of scholarship. 
Some are more fitted to deal with things than with words. Sir 
John Burgoyne has remarked that ‘‘ at a public school will be 
found one set of boys who apply to their studies dilig« ntly, and 
make the greater progress in them ; another set who take to boat- 
ing, cricket, fives, swimming, &c. Now of the two | should de- 


| cidedly prefer the latter, as much more likely to make good offi- 


cers; but these are to be absolutely rejected for the Army, unless 
they can come up to the mark in matters which are of no absolute 
use to them in their profession.” Now Sir John Burgoyne has 
made war and is most eminent in science; and when he points 
out these things his word is worth scores of reports. What ex- 
aminers should strive to discover is whether a youth is an abso- 
lute fool, or whether he is a youth of some cultivation, it hardly 
matters in what direction, since all that examiners require to 
know is whether the youth is capable of doing his duty as a sol- 
dier, not whether he could take a place as usher in a school, 

An “accident” at Caleutta has afforded us a ludicrous illus- 
tration of the English system. At the examination for entrance 


| into the Caleutta University, a Bengalee, who had missed his way 








to the court of appeal against assessments, was included among 
the aspirants, and placed before a desk. 

** While his soul,” says our reporter, ‘ was filled with anxiety regarding 
the tax, he was startled with the question, ‘ What is Satirie Poetry?’ In 
vain did he attempt to answer it, and those that succeeded. At last in de- 
spair, he duly entered after every question the statement ‘ I cannot answer 
it,’ and in intolerable English wound up his paper by a statement of bis 
right to a reduction of the assessment. The astonished examiner was ap- 
pealed to by the poor man in person to remit a part of the amcunt, and then 
the mistake was discovered.” 

This odd scene was an accident at Caleutta; but similar scenes 
occur upon system at Burlington House. At Caleutta the un- 
answerable questions were unintentionally put; in Piccadilly 
they are put with deliberate intent. 

One remark, of large application, in which we cannot expect him 
to concur, is suggested by the well-founded strictures of Lord de 
Ros. Whether we proceed to obtain regimental officers upon the 
sound principles which he lays down, or upon the unsound prin- 
ciples which seem to have been adopted by the Military Council, 
it will be necessary, if we are to have an efficient army, that 
promotion, after a certain rank, should go by fitness, Officers 
must not succeed to high command by virtue of their seniority, or 
by virtue of their balance at their banker’s. That principle 
must be adopted to which the Commander-in-chief shows 
such repugnance—selection. We must not entrust the com- 
mand of a regiment to any officer who can purchase that 
post. We must not give brigades and divisions and detached 
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commands to the good regimental officers. We must give them 
to those who unite the qualities of the good regimental officer 
with the qualities of the great captain. But if we do that, how 
will it fare with the purchase and sale of commissions? Promo- 
tion by fitness and promotion by purchase cannot co-exist, at 
least not in the higher regimental ranks. If the majority of 
officers are “ gifted with no brilliant talents,” let the few who 
are take the figher osts. To this it must come. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief will have to show nerve enough to make selee- 
tions, or the public will certainly show nerve enough to oblige him 
to give way to an officer of sterner stuff. But when once we begin 
to select commanders of regiments, the admirers of purchase and 
sale will have to prepare for paying the last obsequies to that deplo- 
rable system. Depend upon it the system of examinations, even 
rational ones, will not work with the system of purchase and sale ; 
and as the system of examinations implies selection, so selection 
as a principle will have to be adopted. 





THE STAGNANT STATE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
WHEN a man joins any profession or calling in this country,— 
the Bar, the Church, Physic, or Trade,—it is generally considered 
that he has commenced a career of work, and that his advance- 
ment depends on himself. His joining the career is not counted 
a stroke of luck, or the achievement of a final success; it is con- 
sidered in its right light as an honourable opportunity, the open- 
ing of a fair field. Joining the Civil Service is counted quite a 
different thing. Whether the young lad has attained his post 
through political influence or through the more honourable means 
of competition, he is considered to have made a great stroke of 
good fortune ; he is “ provided for life”; he has got a ‘‘ snug 
berth,” and one hears little or nothing of work to be done, of ad- 
vancement depending on himself, or of the career opened toa 
clever young man. 

Everything combines to make the Government oflices little 
castles of indolence. There is sure salary ; no possible bankruptcy 
or failure can affect John Bull’s big purse. ‘There is secure posi- 
tion; each employé of the Crown has a vested interest in his post, 


wanted he receives compensation. Increase of salary is given 
year by year, or in classes, not according to individual conduct 
or for increase of work. Promotion is, as a general rule, accorded 
to es and it is well known that none but very serious 


‘7 
offences will retard promotion or cause dismissal, Here are five 


viduals and offices distinguished for hard work, it is no libel to 
say that all the offices are notoriously casier as regards work than 
any private office. 





The present state of things supplies, therefore, | 


a curious contrast. The young hero of a competitive examination, | 


who has wasted midnight oil in preparation, who has struggled 
manfully with his many rivals, who has been chased up 
and down through history and geography from the early 
Pheenicians to the settlement of British Columbia—who is asked 
to compose essays—to do diflicult sums in arithmetic—to write 
correctly to dictation—to correct letters horribly misspelled— 


of the service. The yourg man who, fresh from his laurels j, 
the literary fight, enters his office full of a wish for work, finde 
himself gradually demoralized by the absence of industry around 
him and by the knowledge he soon acquires that his depart- 
mental superiors hardly know whether he works or is idle; that 
if they know the y rarely care, for they are not responsible for 
him ; and if they cared they could not reward him without 
stepping out of their way so far that it would require som, 
moral courage to face the surprised discontent at the unusual act of 
meting out rewards and deprivations otherwise than according to 
seniority. It is the especial evil of the present system that the 
young man just entering an oflice is subjected to the bad influenc: 
of this official stagnation at the very age and at the very period of 
his official career, when he would be most susceptible to good in- 
fluences, when he could be trained up as a good clerk, could be 
taught to like his work and to take an interest in his department, 
Many who know our government offices as at present arranged 
will smile at this rather Utopian picture: but there is nothing in 
work done for the State that it should be done slowly and feebly : 
all we want is a better organization to call out the energy which 
exists as largely in the Civil Service as in any other profession, 
Any reform of this kind is especially feasible now that the Ciyi! 
Service Commissioners have secured us the undoubted advantage 
of well-educated clerks, 

The question of a remedy presents some difficulty. We could 
not without large inconvenience and wide confusion for years 
change the system at once into the vigorous free life of 
merchant’s office where the clerks are dismissed or promoted 
without any reason beyond the wishes of the head managers— 
where each works with the zeal inspired by the consciousness 
that he holds his oftice strictly during his best behaviour and 
that he has no other claim to his desk. If you entrust such power 
to the chiefs of Government offices, you should, at the same time, 
ensure a strict regulated responsibility extending upwards, and 
a deliberate publicity of all the orders affecting promotions and 
rewards: and you should, which would be more difficult, supply 
firmness and public spirit to your chiefs, and to the Lords of 


and even if his services should in course of time be found not | the Treasury to induce them to dismiss Secretaries and Commis- 
| sioners for not making their clerks work better. 


| safeguards your promotion by merit would have many evils. 


Without these 
In 
some cases it would be merely promotion for personal favouritism 

in other cases it would be promotion for an ability foreign to the 
oftice work, (as where a man in a financial office might be pro- 


powerful causes at work, inducing a general disposition to take | — for his literary talent,) and in some cases no doubt it would 
things easy in a Government office; and though there are indi- | P¢ 4 conscientious promotion for merit, 


But in all three classes 
of eases promotion by merit would cause in many offices a diseon- 
tent among the men passed over which might go far to counter- 
balance the advantages of rewarding the merit of the man promoted. 
If such a promotion takes place in a merchant’s office there may be 
discontent in the office, but the men passed over know that ever 
their inferior position is not secure, and that there will be no ce- 
remony in dismissing a discontented subordinate. But a civil 
servant passed over is still permanent ; custom and vested inte- 
rest and the public jealousy of the authorities make him so, and 


| he may evince his discontent pretty freely by very deliberat 


and who issues from the examination-room pale and anxious, | 


finds himself on joining the office thrown into an entirely new ele- 
ment. After a rough and perilous passage through the Magel- 
lan’s Straits of the Civil Service Commission he glides into the 
Pacific Ocean of official life. He thinks that he may now hav 
to apply some of the knowledge and ability so keenly tested, but 
he finds his fellow clerks reading the 7%mes, and discussing ear- 
nestly not the wars of the first but the coming war of the third 
Napoleon. <Any question of ‘‘the habits and manners of th 
natives of Kamstchatka,” (such pets in Dean’s Yard,) is subordi- 
nate to the very natural question as to the quality of the pale al 
supplied by the next public-house, and no legislation by Justinian, 
Edward I., or Leopold of Tuscany is one half so interesting as th 

Superannuation Bill which may cause “ old Jones to retire,” (the 

is always an old Jones in every office who ought to but does not 
retire,) and ‘ give us all a lift.” The actual busine 
is found to be utterly uninteresting ; the clerks never talk of it by 
choice ; the junior, if too anxious about it, is laughed at and told to 
wait until he is six months in the ofice, and when the six months 
come round he has attained the desired ofticial sang froid. 
is nothing strange in all this; it would be strange were it not so. 
Government clerks are of no peculiar genus ; 
cially unconscientious; take any set of men—make tke surety 
of their pay, the security of their position, their increase of sa- 
lary, ot their promotion depend on matters foreign to their own 
behaviour, and you will have the same result. It was thought 
by the Administrative Reformers that the sole remedy lay in ap- 
pointing clever young men; but clever young men under a le- 
thargic leaden system became as apathetic in oflicial work as the 
dullest drudge. There were under the old system as there are 
now many clever men in the service—but without a good system 
of supervision, without the stimuli which would await them 
in a profession, they settled down into the easy pace of 
official progress. The exceptions to this rule are to be 
found in the higher ranks of the service; many of the men 
invested with responsibility and high position work hard and 
zealously because they are near the fountain head; they 
are near the source of reward and honour, and from being 
admitted into confidence they feel an interest in the work. 
But from the junior to the middle ranks one finds an apathy 
as to the office-work, eating away the energy of three-fourths 


sof the offi e | 


There | 


nor are they spe- | 


| without its evils. 


idk ness, 


We present these difficulties not as any final argument 
on the question of promotion by seniority 


ersus promotion by 


merit, (we may dispose of that whole question another day,) but 
as showing that it would be a radical and wholesale change not 


The question is whether without this radical 





change opposed to the traditions and tone of the present servic 
you might not introduce by degrees a wholesome current of fr af 
life—as in the House of Commons, ventilating the service from 
be loy 
In a previous paper the proposed reform was briefly sketched 
it consists mainly in providing that every clerk joining the ser- 
vice—instead of obtaining at once as he now does a permanent 
post secure against all cha ; ted as a general rule by 
| his own conduct, and leading up to promotion by regular steps— 
should join a staff of junior clerks, expressly employed on trial 
and liable to the ecssation of their cmployment at three mont] 
| notice—but with the sure lhe rf lyaneing to th permanent 
posts of the office by diligence and good conduct; it being 
| laid down as an unalterable rule that no one could obtair 
permanent clerkship save by serving three ye as a temporary 
clerk. The great reason for this reform is that eompetitive exami- 
itions are not a suflicicnt test of oflicial fitness. The advocates 
of these examinations vaunt themselves ex e reformers, but 
yo much further than th we accept their test, but dem und an- 
other and more searching test best of all tests—a trial int 
office itself of the real qualities of the man. A clever fellow may 
brace himself up for an examination of two or three days anc 





be ineurably indolent; a man may b 
great natural ability or ¢cu- 
these faults 


pass it, and yet he may ; 
habitual drunkard and yet through a 


rious resources of learning may pass the examination : 

unexposed now, the proposed official « il will detect. (As to the 
supposed guarantee provided by the certificates of moral chat 
ter it is known how easy it is for al t any one to obtain suct 
certificates from weak well-meaning ns) There are other 


habits and belongings, ly immoral, which woul¢ 
icial : he may be so loadec 


make a man very undesirable as an offi a = 
with debt as to draw a crowd of creditors or bailiffs to the ofhe« 


; 4 » on 4 

or he may through low habits make it a custom to drink ale at 
(This last case we 

\ 


public-houses with the office messeng 
know to have occurred ; puzzling the heads of the department 
how to deal with an offence most injurious to office diseipline but 





not n ssar 
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hardly within the scope of official cognis All these things 
and the opposite qualities of really good clerks would be 
tested by the term of probation through which under the 
new system each clerk would have to pass, For the first 
three years of his official career he would find himself 
on real probation—not the present nominal probation where 
a clerk it is foolishly supposed will be dismissed in six 
months if not found competent, but a real probation inasmucl 
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2 as 
he cannot emerge from the junior class of clerks unless he proves 
himself fit for a higher post. A probation depending on the per- 
gonal firmness of superiors, and having no alternatives but dis- 
missal or retention, is sure to fall through on account of the na- 
tural unwillingness of the chiefs to dismiss a young man whom 
custom has taught to feel secure. But by establishing a proba- 
tionary c/ass from which none can emerge save the man who 
shows his special fitness for promotion te the higher class you 
compel the heads of departments to select the superior men: you 
ive to all of this probationary class an inducement to work and 
you secure to the young civil servant the certainty that the first 
three years of his official life will be passed, not dawdling over 
the Zimes or discussing rival pale ales, but in trying to win the 
good will of his superiors, and in fitting himself by self-education 
for a higher post. We should suggest as we indicated before, 
that the clerks in this junior class should have two avenues of 
promotion. (1.) Of every two vacancies one should be at the dis- 
posal of the heads of the department to be given at their pleasure 
to any one of the junior clerks irrespective of seniority who had 
been three years in the office, and who had done his duty en- 
tirely to their satisfaction, subject to an examination in the 
branches of official knowledge (bookkeeping or French or composi- 
tion) likely to be required in his future duties ; the clerk getting 
fair notice—three or six months—of such intended examination ; 
for in his attention to his official duties he may not have had time 
to keep himself quite up to the mark in these matters. (2.) Every 
second vacancy in the permanent staff should be awarded to the 
successful competitor in a competitive examination open to all 
the members of the junior or temporary class in the oftice—the 
examination being strictly confined to the branches of know- 
ledge or kinds of ability likely to be required in the office. By 
these means you secure two great ends; you give to all your 
younger clerks powerful inducements to work hard at their 
office work ; to execute their orders with zeal; and to continue | 
self-culture that education which achieved their entrance into | 


b ’ 
the office. 


| of his 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
“Tr all depends upon the point of view”—the common saying | 
is a most philosophic evidence to the limited capacity of th 
human mind. If things are not simply as we see them, we cannot 


for the life of us help thinking that they are nothing more. The 
old English gentleman who allowed ‘‘no nonsense,” and de- 


nounced Vesuvius as ‘‘a humbug,” could ‘see nothing in the 
mountain beyond a heap of earth and a puff of smoke.” In this 
sense Lord Stanley may be all things to all men. Down at King’s 
Lynn, his committee very naturally and creditably think that 
the universe depends upon his ‘ return.” In the City certain 
entlemen regard him as the best counterpoise to Lord John 
Russell,—a good name in the bills of the election theatre. Hamlet 
would have thought of him no more than of Cvwsar, rating either 
asno better than a bung; and the Marylebone Hamlet, Mr. 
Haigh, descending to still lower id prised Lord Stanley as a 
stone to be flung at Mr. Edwin James and Sir Benjamin Hall. 

It would be an interesting question to know how Mr, Haigh is 
to be described from the Stanley point of view. 

Views alter with the locus standi. Mr. John Bright is a graphic 
man, and he speaks vividly; his most 
fresh and recent; and the “press’’ having 
Bright, we hav: juently been favoured with th 
of the press. Here is the la 

** Don’t supp that becau 
public opinion the questi 
sulted and defar l—that because every l 
bread by writing new ner articles. and w] 
of his conduct—that b se every 
ject of his jeers, and for his ca 
gether—that because I suff 
of the represen 1 of o 
ever regretted t! 


Mr. Bright's 


as, 


striking experiences are 
had views of Mr. 


Bright view 





wn 
the | 
re first constitu 
hen took.’’ ( 
view of the British press that it 
chiefly of him ; he was so moved by its criticism that he imagined 
people would « xpect him to repent; but he is impenitent—h 
thinks the press bent on persecuting him, but who’s afraid. 

Meanwhile he has views, some rather new, of his own mission. 
He thinks it “an honour to serve the Crown.” And as to th 
aristocracy, ‘“‘ I have been the saviour of the very order which | 
am charged with wishing to destroy.” On his tomb, par exc l- 
lence, will be inscribed 

** Let law and learning, arts and comme 
But leave us still our old nobility ! 

Photograph John Bright from his own point of view, and it is 
not Bright, but Manners. 

Declare war, and the military man sees the dawn of hope; the 
Bull on the Stock Exchange is horrified at ‘ the erimes of mili- 
tary leaders”; the Bear is charmed at the masterly statesman- 
ship of gracious princes; and the old woman dolefully tenders a | 
halfpenny for her farthing rushlight at the chandler’s because | 
she understands that the war has created a rise in tallow! 


thinks most 


is 
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BOOKS. 
CLAYTON'S PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF CHARLES THE 
SECOND.* 

Tur reason which the author adduces as a justification of his at- 
tempt is not strictly correct, namely, “that while we have abund- 
ance of memoirs of most of our other sovereigns, there exists no se~ 
parate modern work relative to” Charles the Second. If by ‘* Me- 
moirs ” be meant a personal history of the monarch, there are few 
such of any English kings, nor are there many whose lives are 
fitted for such exhibition. If an independent history of the 
reign is intended, there are several modern works on Charles the 
Second, though of no great moment; but that of Dr. Vaughan in 
his England under the Stuarts, answers the purpose of a sepa- 
rate narrative. Of partial (in the sense of part) accounts of his 
conduct and court there are books enough and to spare. 

For the hero of a personal history, however, Charles the Second 
is as well qualitied as any English sovereign. The strongly 
marked character and strength of will in the Tudors and the 
Norman Kings, as well as in some of the Plantagenets, better fit- 
ted them for monarchical biography than Charles. Not only did 
the character and opinions of those monarchs determine the gene- 
ral policy of their reign, but many, especially the first two Tudors 
actually laboured in the work of government as much as modern 
Ministers, or more. In this line the ‘ merry monarch” was 
not greatly distinguished ; but in the first thirty years of his life 
underwent as great a variety of adventures and mutation of for- 


tune as the most necessitous adventurer. If he was not 
really as remarkable over all our kings for personal pecca- 


dilloes on the throne, he appeared to be so; for he lived in a 
writing and printing age; and he brought a gay good nature to 
his profligacy which neither Richard the Second or Edward the 
Fourth possessed. All this renders his life the most distinctly 
personal of any English monarch, and what is of more conse- 
quence to the biographer, there are plenty of materials of one 
kind or other to which he may have recourse. The accounts of 
his character and education in early youth are not it is true very 
ample; and we might desire closer observation on his exile. His 
life asa king is, however, quite full enough for the edification it 
furnishes, His career, in Scotland, and his campaign, which 
ended in the fight of Worcester, are well known; his subsequent 
escape has been described in its minutest details. If it does not 
produce the same effect upon the imagination as the adventures 
great nephew after the battle of Culloden, the difference 
in part arises from the wild and melancholy grandeur of the 
highland landscape, which forms the back ground of Charles Ed- 
ward’s escape, and partly from his gloomy future. Fancy dwells 
upon the career which so much courage and power of endurance 
might have run under favourable cireumstances, though reason 
concludes that the young Chevalier would have been exceedingly 


like his great uncle during prosperity. {t was in the Stewart 
blood. 

A Life of Charles th Second, however, is rather a difficult sub- 
ject to deal with in some respects. In the first place there is so 
little on which the mind can dwell with satisfaction. It is doubt- 


less true that many of his laxities and vices may be traceable to 








the necessities and hard experiences of his early days; for few 
men have had a closer view of the worser and baser parts of hu- 
man nature, than Charles from his teens, till his Restoration, 
or pro ly throughout his reign. In fact had his mind been 
moi itive or less indifferent, he would perhaps have turned 
out mster of hardness if not of cruelty We may be thank- 
ful with Dr. Vaughan that his private vices were overruled 
to the publi lit ; for such was the loyal joy of the nation on 
his return that had he possessed the decorum and family virtues of 
his father till more the craft and policy of Henry the Seventh, 
he might have been able to d troy ux liberties of the country. 
Still tl l t why an evil exists, is never equal to the 
la {1 T} rh | ditkc ilty with Charles, however, 
1s ¢ ( \ it ex i in handling the bulk of the incidents, 

i ) ( aecore ind characteristic. 

I} ! Ciayton ha BM rely overcome except by 

tt 1 i many stories connected with the “ merry 
m | Ind l, the boo altogether mistake, It is too 
long, t mplex in it ubjects, and but badly planned, The 
sketch of the first, the story of Charles the First, are need- 
less piece f clongation Any reference to those 1 igns in ordex 
to explain their evil influences on Charles the Second’s early life, 
and the state of the kingdom on his restoration, might have been 
presented in asummary précis. The introduction of other persons, 
as Cromwell, is also unnecessary, especially as Mr, Clayton has 


nothing to tell which we did not know already. he great defect 
of the book, however, is that the author is unequal to his theme, 
ind has not given himself time to digest his materials. How- 
ever n hal logray her m Ly limit himself to the personal, he 
cannot, in the life of a king, altogether leave out politics and go- 
vernment, And these are topies with which Mr, Clayton cannot 
cope successfully, even if Charles the Second’s reign had not 
been discussed too often, and by too many writers, to leave much 
room for novelty. According to his preface the author seems to 
have but lately looked out for a subject, and pounced first upon 
history, and then upon Charles the Second. But such is not the 
way in which books of this kind can be written, Long years of 


lu 


Personal Memoirs of Charles the Second; with Sketches of his Court and 
Times. By J. W. Clayton, Esq., Author of “ Letters from the Nile,” “* Ubique.” 
&e. In two velumes, Published by Skeet. 
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general study and much time in particular research, must 
familiarize the undertaker with history at large as well as his 
particular period. It is not sufficient to ‘read up” the facts, 
His mind 
for the purpose of vain display, but in order justly to apprehend 


be saturated with a knowledge of the age, not | 


! 


the motives of actions and the characters of men, and that the | 


spirit of the times may unconsciously pervade his work. Time and 
meditation should have fused his materials into one consistent 
whole, so that his book should be broadly existent in the mind, 


and capable (if the author had the gift of speaking) of being | 


spoken off. Nota trace of this needful preparation is visible in 
ies ‘Personal Memoirs.” If we judge from the varieties of 


atyle and tone, Mr. Clayton would seem very often to have merely | 


| zealous Catholic woman, who had masses constantly performed for the bene- 
| fit of a deceased uncle’s soul, who wore a medallion of the Virgin next her 


rewritten his authorities. 
The merest gossip tolerably well done about the Second Charles, 


his court, and times, should abound with extractable matter, but | 


there is very little in these volumes, unless it be passages quoted 
from other writers. One of the best is a king’s speech, in which 
Charles, like Victoria last week, has his grievance. The king’s, 
however, was of a substantial kind, and came directly home to 
more than Ais bosom, his pocket. 

‘“* In his speech to Parliament in May, the King made some remarks on 
the state of the public revenue which appear rather curious. It has been 
stated that, in the last session, they granted him four subsidies ; Charles 
=a his thanks for this supply, but said that it had fallen very short of 
what he expected. He complained that many persons possessing estates of 
three or four thousand pounds a year did not pay sixteen pounds for these 
four subsidies, being leas in proportion than in the time of Elizabeth ; that 
people believed it to be no sin to defraud the Crown of its due; that, no 
sooner had they given him tonnage and poundage, than men devised all the 
means they could to rob him of the duties; that in regard to excise, which 
all foreigners believed to be the most insensible imposition which can be 
laid upon a people, they would hear in Westminster Hall into what conspi- 
racies and combinations the brewers had entered to bring that revenue to 
nothing. They had given him the chimney money, in the belief that it 
was a growing revenue, for men build at least fast enough, but they would 
be surprised to learn that it had declined, and that this half-year brings in 
less than the former did. He begged them, therefore, to review that Bill, 
and, as he was sure that they wished him to receive whatsoever they gave, 
he hoped that he might have the collecting of it by his own officers, and 
then he had no doubt of improving the receipt.” 








. MISS CRAWFORD’S LIFE IN TUSCANY* 
Tats volume is the best and most interesting picture of the man- 
ners, opinions, and character of the people of Tuscany that has 
been published for years; we say of Tuscany, because one or two 
books have appeared on Rome, that take a wider range of politi- 
cal inquiry, and exhibit a more masculine kind of thought. Per- 
haps Miss Crawford may sometimes luxuriate a shade too much 
over the beauties of Italian scenery; or dwell a /eetle too long on 
the baths of Monte Catini and Lucca, und the small watering 
place of Viareggio; or even be too minute in her sketch of the 
Yarnival at lisa. The Florentine brotherhood of Mercy has also 
been explained more than once by previous writers, and her 
account of the Revolution in Tuscany of 1848-'49, tells little 
that might not be got from the newspapers; though just 
now it is advantageous to have it, from the insight it fur- 
nishes of the public opinion of the Tuscans. These points, how- 
ever, are very slight blemishes. To persons with a taste for de- 
seription, and little acquainted with works on Italy, they will not 
be blemishes but advantages. 
landscapes slightly overdone, and that the mere outward life at 
watering places might have borne curtailment, will still find a 
good many passages which distinctly and vividly bring the con- 


Even those who may think the | 
} | > 3 . : : : 
impulse, so passionately fond of dress—that with her income as a widow at 


ition of the people and the tastes of the classes above them be- | 


fore the mind. At the baths of Lucca, too, we have a glimpse of 
the Ducal family and: of the feelings of the people towards them. 
The other sections of the book are important in their subjects, 
and are solid and informing in their treatment ; while they derive 
an adventitious advantage from the interest now attaching to 
everything connected with the feelings, the opinions, and the 


| rally. 


| pleasures, and intrigue, of necessity forms an efteminate, ir- 


| with the control over the management of the pecuniary affairs of his widow. 


conduct of the Italians in daily life, so far as such conduct can | 


influence their character as men and citizens. 

Materials for forming a judgment on these points will be found 
more or Jess throughout Miss Crawford’s volume. They are most 
thoroughly treated in five chapters, which exhibit the ‘Tuscans in 
various classes and under various circumstances. ‘The Peasant”’ 


vator, his economical condition, and its causes. It is further en- 
titled to praise for the useful contribution to economical science 
which its facts furnish. In “Society” the reader has an analytical 
display of the classes above the peasantry and small traders in 
their education, pursuits, modes of living and characteristic 
traits, the conclusion giving, as we intimated last week, but sorry 
— of success in any struggle for national independence and 
political freedom, from the want of robustness, of an unselfish 
self-sacrificing spirit, and of all those harder and loftier qualities 
which are requisite to secure a triumph in a national contest. 
‘*Manners and Incidents” display Society in its conduct and 


bearing, illustrate it by anecdotes passing into stories, and give | 
' the pictures that fancy calls up before the traveller's eye, of the domestic 


an account of domestic life with some idea of the cost and modes 
of living, if you can live and bargain as Italians do. 
Scenes and Amusements,” relate of course to more superficial mat- 
ters, but are sometimes indicative of the national mind by the 
interest which it attaches to little things—‘“‘ the sports of children 
satisfy the child.” 
ford not greatly differing from other writers in the more purely 
religious conclusions. But though she conceives the masses de- 


oe Life in Tuscany. By Mabel Sharman Crawford, Published by Smith and 
ader, 


is a valuable picture of Italian cultivation, the Italian culti- | to be discerned ; farms, in which not one crooked or useless fence is visible, 


‘Florentine | 





“ Religion” goes over the subject, Miss Craw- | days of Addison, the teeming crops and blooming fruitage around 


vout according to their lights, and sincerely attached to the 
church, she thinks the clergy are very indifferently respected. 

** Though amongst the mass of the population in Tuscany the evidences 
of a warm faith in the tenets of their Church may be discerned, their re. 
spect and affection for the ministers of that Church by no means seems to 
correspond. On the part of many who were extremely strict in the per- 
formance of their religious duties, who held implicitly every tenet of the 
Roman Catholic faith, 1 have found a feeling towards the priesthood very 
far indeed from a reverential one. At the baths of Monte Catini, the mis. 
tress of the hotel where I was staying, a rigid Catholic, told me she avoided 
as much as she possibly could the admission of the cose nere (black things) 
into her house ; and she gave me reasons for doing so, which were anythij 
but complimentary to the ministers of her Church. I have heard avarice 
stinginess, and immorality imputed to them, by persons entirely free from 
all Protestant tendencies. The very bitterest enemy of them I knew was q 


heart, kept a bone of St. Anthony in her purse, and had a memento of some 
other saint suspended round her neck.”’ 

Miss Crawford conceives that infidelity prevails among the bulk of 
the educated and upper classes, as in Romanist countries gene- 


According to the conclusions to be drawn from our tourist’s 
observations two great causes operate to produce the inferiority of 
the Italian character ; the despotism of the Government ; and the 
morals of the people. Both, however, are perhaps finally resolvable 
into the narrow tyranny of the Government. Shut out from all 
elevated and manly public pursuits ; deprived of the power of free 
speculation unless he confines his speculations to himself; and 
even fearful of indulging in free conversation on account of the 
system of espionage, an Italian above the shopkeeping class has 
no opening for the exercise of his better faculties, still less of his 
ambition. Literature may involve him in danger, art has withered 
in long, stagnant conventionalism, even commerce and manu- 
factures are closed to an Italian, on account of the ignorant ap- 
prehensions, prejudices, and contracted notions of his rulers, 
which impede freedom of trade and inter-communication. He is 
compelled from sheer vacancy and ennui, 

** to fly to the bowers 
Where pleasure lies carelessly smiling at fame.” 
An existence wasted in idleness, trivial amusements, sensual 


resolute, and tortuous character. In a community such evils 
propagate themselves, and produce others of which suspicion 
and unbelief in human virtue are not the least. Miss Crawford 
does not speak highly of the men, but she expresses herself worse 
of the women, not as regards their natural qualities, which ap- 
pear excelient, but of the state to which ignorance, distrust, 
and the tolerated vices of society reduce them. As in the case of 
men, the evil also propagates itself. ‘To tie up as it is ealleda 
widow’s income from alienation iscommonenough. It would ap- 
pear that a Tuscan goes much further ; appointing a guardian who 
doles money out to the lady as he thinks fit. This passage forms 
part of an illustrative story of a widow of thirty, who was left 
under the guardianship of a priest. 

** Although every widow lady in Italy may not have the misfortune to be 
under the rule of a Signor Carlo, it seemed to me, from what I heard, that 
the practice was general on the part of a dying husband to invest some one 


Indeed, in many cases this might prove a wise provision for her welfare ; for 
from the effects of the system of tutelage under which the Italian wife has 
lived, she is so destitute of prudence and forethought—so muceli the slave of 


her own disposal, she is capable of spending in a week, on the merest frip- 
peries of fashion, the whole amount of her annual income, Signora Teresa 
was no exception to this rule: she acknowledged that she was dreadfully 
extravagant. The number of bonnets and dresses she possessed was abso- 
lutely startling; and nearly all the very small amount of pocket-money 
allowed to her by Signor Carlo was expended in the purchase of lottery 
tickets.”’ 

In each of the five chapters enumerated, as well as throughout 
the book, will be found many facts and incidents ¢ xhibiting 
Italians as they are. The section most satisfactory as regards 
comprehensiveness and completeness is that relating to the pea- 
sant, or more properly the cultivator ; for though not rising toa 
farmer in the English meaning of the word, he is not a labourer. 
This is the external picture. 

‘* The impress of art—of industry, no less than that of a bounteous nature, 
is seen stamped upon the land unmistakeably. Fields, where not a weed is 


where the sower follows quickly upon the reaper’s track, and where the 
fresh turned-up sod is fast covered over by a bright carpet of verdure ; where, 
from dawn till dusk, the labourer is seen plying spade or hoe indefatigably 
all these things, seen in various parts of Tuscany, attest that the Tuscan 
peasant is far from being an ungrateful recipient of the bounties of Provi- 
dence, As the traveller journeys in spring or summer through this favoured 
land, especially along the vale of the Arno, his onward course will be through 
scenes calculated to suggest the idea of a realised Arcadia. Far as the sight 
can reach on either side, farm after farm, for miles together, displays the 
same richness of produce, the same economy of space, the same garden-like 
degree of cultivation. Seen from a distance, the tile-roofed dwellings of the 
peasant, rising invariably at Jeast two stories in height, though devoid of at- 
traction as picturesque objects, seem to speak almost as strongly of comfort 
and prosperity as do the well-tilled fields, with their rich and varied pro- 
duce, visible around them. Under the influences of the scene, bright are 
life enjoyed by the Tuscan peasantry.” ' 
Notwithstanding all this careful cultivation and promise of 
plenty, the cultivator in Tuscany, whatever he may be in Lom- 
bardy under the Austrians, “ beholds in vain,” as he did in the 


him. j 

‘To see the actual state of things with the Tuscan peasant, let us visit 
him in his home, selecting a fine day in early summer for this purpose. Quit- 
ting the high road, we take a narrow pathway winding through the fields in 
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the direction of a substantial-looking two-storied house, whose red-tiled roof | 
js seen rising above an intervening screen of foliage. Every yard of our 
progress, as we advance, is marked by feature 8 that cannot fail to be ad- 
mi On either hand are luxuriant crops of grain alternating with strips 
of lupins, vetches, peas, and beans, intersected by rows of vines, whose long 
branches, hanging in rich festoons as they trail from tree to tree, close in 
the view in every direction ; not a rood of ground we traverse but bears the 
mark of neatness, care, and industry. No weeds, no crooked fences, no 
yawning ditches are visible—all waste of space, all waste of soil by useless 
vegetation, seem s¢ rupulously avoided, Until we reach the immediate pre- 
cincts of the dwelling, the rich picture is not marred by one unpleasant fea- 
ture, but once there—arrived at our destination, the whole character of the 
scene undergoes a complete metamorphosis, The evidences of neatness, 
care, and abundance disappear, giving lace to signs as unmistakeable of 
dirt, slovenliness, and poverty. The dwelling, which viewed from afar had 
an air of comfort and oe sean appears on close inspection a cheerless 
and utterly comfortless habitation : discoloured wa!!s, wood-work from which 
almost every trace of paint has vanished, windows without sashes or glass— 
mere large square apertures in fact, crossed at regular intervals by iron bars 
—present themselves to notice; and the vacant space before the entrance 
door is littered over with rubbish. 

*“ Inside, a still more dreary sight awaits us: stepping across the threshold 
we enter a good-sized apartment, which serves at the same time as kitchen 
and sitting-room for the inhabitants of the dwelling. The light that enters 
freely through the large unglazed casement reveals walls begrimed with 
amoke and dirt, and blackened rafters. A bench here, a table there, a stool 
and two or three decrepit-looking rush-bottomed chairs, with a few pots 
and pans, compose thé whole amount of furniture visible. Ascending by a 
steep ladder with a hand-rail, serving as staircase, we gain the second story, 
and find the characteristic features of the scene below repeated in the foul, 
comfortless, and almost furnitureless rooms, which are used as sleeping | 
apartments by the members of the household. Harmonizing well with the 
aspect of the interior is the appearance of the mistress of the dwelling; a 
dirty slattern, without shoes or stockings, clad in a coarse gingham dress, 
become from the effects of dirt and age of a kind of nondeseript colour ; her 
face, arms, and neck are, through exposure to the sun, tanned to a dark 
brown hue, and a quantity of black, tangled, dishevelled hair peers forth 
from beneath a red cotton handkerchief, covering the back part of the head 
and tied beneath the chin. The children, clustering around in scanty tat- 
tered garments, with shocks of uncombed hair and faces guiltless of any but 
a most remote acquaintance with soap and water, correspond in air and as- 
pect with the maternal model. * * * 

“ Poor in quality, and often scant in quantity, is the food which sustains 
the lives of the Tuscan peasantry. When the landlord’s share is deducted | 
out of their small ~~ of wheat, the portion that remains serves but fora 
short time to afford a supply of white bread for family use. In the absence 
of this luxury, a dark vile-looking compound of rye and other inferior kinds 
of grain, made into a thick flat cake or clumsy roll, is generally eaten. 
Acting upon the idea that things are not in many cases at all so bad as they 
appear, I ventured on the experiment of trying the unattractive-looking 
fare, but found that in this case, at least, the decision of the taste fully con- 
firmed the judgment of the eye. * * * . 

* Black bread, kidney beans, and porridge made of Indian corn, consti- | 
tute, it may be said, the fare of the Tuscan peasant. Occasionally he has 
in the summer or autumn season a few luxuries, such as peas, tomatoes, 

ies, figs, and chestnuts, to vary his unattractive food. Milk he seldom 
tastes, for the Italian peasant’s cow is looked on as a means of rearing calves, 
and not of providing a nutritious beverage for himself and family ; and but- 
ter, it may be said, as a general rule, is absolutely unknown.” 

We could pursue this subject further, but we must leave it with | 
the remark that the condition of the peasant has of late been de- 
teriorated from the failure of the vines. Two causes are assigned 
by the natives or by Miss Crawford for this poverty. One is the 
metayer system, under which the landlord furnishes implements, 
and contributes towards the expense of seed-corn, &c., taking in 
return one-half of the —- Some Economists disapprove | 
of the metayer system ; but it has always seemed to us rather the 
sign of a poor and (commercially speaking) backward social con- 
dition, than so absolutely bad in itself. The tenant farming in 
England, and in a few parts of the United States, is undoubtedly 
a better plan; but if the circumstances of the people do not admit 
of it, the metayer system seems to us the next best mode; cer- 
tainly better than labour or service-rents, What Miss Crawford 
terms the “secondary cause,” namely, competition reducing the 
size of the farms below what is necessary to afford a fair subsist- 
ence, strikes us as being the first cause, unless there is some other 
that we fail to perceive. 

** A secondary cause of the poverty that prevails in Tuscany may be dis- 
covered in the density of the rural population, and consequent smallness of | 
the farms. ‘ We are too thick,’ they say themselves; ‘ our holdings are too 
small,’ This is true indeed, in many instances, where a man’s holding is 
limited, as it sometimes is, to two acres in extent; the entire produce of 
which would be required to afford to him and his probably numerous family 
a comfortable subsistence. Under such circumstances, a tenant must be 
poor, however equitable or even liberal are the terms on which his farm is 
rented. But mingled with holdings of this minute description are others 
evidently of a sufficient size, taken in connexion with the fertility of the 
soil, to afford, after the payment of a reasonable rent, a comfortable subsist- 
ence to the cultivator. Yet, in the aspect of a farm so circumstanced, in 
the appearance of the occupier and his family, in their mode of life, in the 
character of their dwelling,—although, in all these respects, a marked supe- 
niority over the small holding class may be observed,—the evidences of a 
hard-struggling comfortless existence are still discernible.”’ 


MR. MEREWEATHER’S DIARY OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN 
IN TASMANIA AND AUSTRALIA.* 

THERE may be a good deal of what is common and every day in 
this journal of a “‘ working clergyman’s” experiences and observa- | 
tions in Tasmania, Victoria, a wild district of New South Wales, 
and Sydney itself. It is, however, an interesting book from its | 
obvious reality and truth, the sketches of colonial life and charac- | 
ter with which it abounds, its pictures of Victoria and New 
South Wales before and after the discovery of the gold fields, 
and the glimpses it gives of human nature. Mr. Mereweather’s 
Various duties brought him into connexion with all sorts of colo- | 

* Diary of a Working Clergyman in Australia and Tasmania, kept during the 
ears 1850—1853; includivg his return to England by way of Java, Singapore, Cey- 


m,and Egypt. By the Rev. John Davies Mereweather, B.A., Author of * Life on 
Board an Emigrant Ship.” Published by Hatchard. 


| serve in Tasmania. 


| adapted for pasturage. 
| roads and bridges may be said to be nonexistent ; what ferrys 
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nists, especially convicts, and his incidental accounts of them are 
more favourable than might have been expected. The generality 
were respectful, kindly disposed, anxious for the education and 
morals of their children, and rather yielding themselves to habit 
and temptation than intending vice. Among the worst there was 
mostly some human feeling, and some reason for their crimes in 
the colony. The clergyman, however, prefers the old rough dia- 
mond to the new mock polish. Newgate in the olden time sent 
out a better raw material than it did of late, while the relaxation 
of colonial discipline, consequent upon philanthrophy and educa- 
tional ideas, lowered the probationership; but the worst thing of 
all is a *‘ model-prison” man. 

‘“*This harsh discipline, [flogging ad lib.] however, produced capital ser- 
vants, who could turn their hands to anything, and who when their time 
was up, would settle down and make steady fathers of families, capable of 
being depended on in everything except abstinence from drink. Now, 
things are altered. Those who come out are better educated, and are good 
for nothing as far as general usefulness is concerned. They are wonderful 
talkers, hate hard work, can quote Scripture enough to dazzle the clergy- 
man, are clever at forgery and petty larceny, are sober rather than other- 


| wise, have no sense of honour or gratitude, are wonderfully plausible and 


soft in their manners, and corrupt everything about them. The rough, old, 
brutal convict, who was a very good fellow in his way, is fast disappearing, 
having amalgamated with surrounding society: the new style of people still 
remain, serving their masters as ill as they can, having no triangles and a 


| three-dozen in the perspective. But the style of convicts most universally 


disliked by the gentry, and thoroughly hated by the other prisoners, are 


| those from Pentonville, called Penton-Villains. They are an exaggeration 


of all the bad qualities I have just enumerated. Most abominable hypo- 
erites, one is never sure of them.” 

Our author’s sojourn in the Australian regions was upwards of 
three years, reckoning from the 17th June 1850, when, glad to 
escape from the monotony of a long voyage, he was driven into 
Adelaide in a ‘‘ Whitechapel cart” that did duty for an omnibus, 
till August 25th, 1853, when he sailed out of Sydney harbour on 
his homeward voyage, his health having been shaken by his la- 
bours in the bush, Adelaide Sy South Australia) was but a call- 
ing place, his first station was Melbourne, of which and his labours 
he gives a pleasant account before the gold discoveries had demoral- 
ized the country. His next post wasa curacy with two churches to 
There he was getting on successfully with his 
people, notwithstanding that many were Wesleyans, when he was 


| induced to undertake a wild outlying district in the government 


of Sydney. This parish or rather country was not measured by 
miles, but by degrees of longitude and latitude. It was situate 
between the 34th and 36th degrees of South latitude and the 
141st and 147th of East longitude, the Murray and the Murrum- 
bidgee in part forming its boundaries, but the only town likely 
to be found on a common map is Albury, The nature of the 
soil and country, and a destructive North wind, blowing from 
the interior desert, render it unfit for agriculture, and not wel) 
Settlers are few and widely scattered ; 


there are cannot, in the estimation of the ferrymen, be always 
used with safety after floods; common waters you must ford or 
swim ; in dry weather, you are choked with dust ; in wet weather, 
you stick in the mud; your main diet is salt beef, indigestible 
‘‘ damper,” green tea, coloured with copperas and well-sweetened 
with coarse brown sugar, which is medicinal, neutralizing the 
copperas. As for stimulants, all the publicans in these regions 
adulterate their beverages; rum, in particular, is strengthened 
and flavoured by having tobacco steeped in it, the result of which 
is head-ache on a small dose, and delirium tremens on a full al- 
lowance. Mr. Mereweather is not a man given to complaint; but 
he does not speak of the Australian climate so favourably as many 
writers ; though he admits it to be healthy; except ophthalmia 
in certain districts, including his own. What the accommoda- 
tions and weather are there he thus describes. 

‘‘The huts are so small and inconvenient, that retirement and quiet study 
are out of the question. My calculation with regard to the weather in this 
country, according to my experience, is as follows: Incessant rains, re- 
solving the tracks into glutinous swamps, prevail from about June 8 to 
September 23 = 109 days ; draughts and heats of summer—extreme heats, J 
mean, such as to render travelling disagreeable, and almost impossible— 
prevail from December to the end of March; heavy floods—rendering tra- 
velling intricate and very dangerous, the more so, as the watercourses are 
very numerous—prevail from September to November, at least sixty-six 
days. Then, it must be recollected that the various paddocks are short of 
good feed for seven or eight months in the year. In short, unexceptionable 
good travelling in the Edward district, so far as climate, feed, an absence 
of floods are concerned, I found to exist only from November 20 to Decem- 
ber 10, a period of twenty days, All the rest of the year is chequered by 
some difficulty or other. “Whoever my successor may be, I hope he may be 
gifted with excellent health, great capacity for enduring fatigue on insuffi- 
cient nourishment, and, above all, a patient, meek disposition. And he 
must not expect a very high appreciation of the sacrifices he makes in 
coming into such a country. Many of the squatters are not gentlemen, but 
rather people who will broadly hint that, having paid a certain sum towards 

tclergyman’s support, they ages to get something*for their money in the 
hape of so many visits a year, be the weather what it might.”’ 

On leaving this district, with its pleasures and refinements, 
Mr. Mereweather was located at Sydney. There he was progress- 
ing favourably enough with his city flock, and his penitents at 
the gaol, of which he was chaplain, when his health failed, as 
already intimated, and he had to return to England. The reader 
who follows him through his various peregrinations of exertion, 


| exposure, hardship, and privation, will not much wonder at the 


result. Here is one example, an unpleasant way of making a 
night of it. ; 

** August 29.—Started alone for a station thirty -five miles off. Owin to 
the track being faint, I missed my way to the public-house where I wished to 
pass the night, and got at nightfall, after riding fifty miles, into the middle 
of a forest-swamp. In my confusion I forgot the direction by which I bad 
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come, and felt very forlorn indeed, for the water was up to my horse’s 
shoulders. Darkness came on rapidly, and then I discovered a dull, red 
light, on an eminence at a great distance. Spurred my floundering 
beast towards it, and found, to my great joy, that the light was a pine-tree 
en asand-hill, burning itself out. The fire was devouring its interior, and 


burst through the bark at intervals, and blazed up through the top. Thus, 
when I had given myself up for lost, He who feeds the ravens gave me a 
dry soil and a good fire, not the less acceptable from my having been wet 


through several times during the day. Soon after a shepherd, who had 
jost his way, came up, also attracted by the light, so that we sat upon a 
trunk of a tree together all the night, as near the burning tree as we could 
get, whilst my wearied horse, carefully hobbled, grazed near. As to any 
supper, it was out of the question. Good bushmen never think it necessary 
to take any food in their pockets in the shape of lunch; and 1, who am not 
at all a good bushman, had foolishly followed their example. And the shep- 
herd related to me his past life, and told me how silly he had been, and } 





bitterly he repented of his folly—which I have no doubt was quite true, 
for he seemed miserable enough ; and how, if he had to live his life over 
again, he would live it over in a quite different way—which, I dare say, 
was not quite true, though he believed it all at the time. And then Lex- 
horted him to make good resolves for the future, instead of regretting th 
past; and he said he would try. But my exhortations were continually 
sliding down to mere worldly advice. Yet this is a wrong course of action. 
I have often found myself giving mere moral and wordly adv to worldly 
people, instead of purely spiritual exhortation, forgetting that these same 
persors are themselves as capable, perhaps, of doing thatasIam, It is in 





practice where the generality of people fail, not in theory.” 


The matter of the volume consists of the author’s personal 


travels and adventures, passing sketches of members o ( 
and accounts of his religious successes or failures. Colonial so- 
ciety, especially in the bush is touched upon, as well as tl 





and climate, and the character of the natives, the last s 
ing both freshness and thought, from the scholarly mind brought to 
bear upon it. The homeward voyage was by Batavia, Singapore, 
Ceylon, and thence by the regular overland route. His journal of 
this part is rather slight, except as regards Batavia. HH 


so- 


journed there some little time, waiting for a vessel, and gives an 
interesting description of the town and its vicinity. Morals have 
improved, and with them, as a cause, health. Batavia is no longer 
the deadly residence it was formerly; but on the contrary a de- 


lightful place of residence if you get from the commercial 


part. 


away 





COQUEREL’S FINE ARTS IN ITALY 

TuERzE is less of the traveller’s description than of the critic’ 

deduction in these Letters from Italy; and what description they 
contain is of the nature of premises to lead the author to his con- 
clusions. Landscapes, towns, people, manners, opis in 
short the appearances of men and things, are, with the exception 
of Church ceremonies, left unnoticed by M, Coquerel; not that 
he disregards or undervalues them, but that they ld interfer 

with his object. This is to examine Catholic art, in order to test 
the claims of the Romanists touching the patronage their Church 





wol 


has bestowed upon artists, and the favourable influence she has 
exercised in the advancement of art. In a general survey of Ro- 
manist architecture, sculpture, and painting, he demies_ that 


Catholicism, guoad the Catholic Church, has been of any use to 
either, but rather the reverse. The Christian spirit which ani- 
mates Catholics, and which their Church itself cannot altogether 
banish, has been the cause of what pious feeling is really trace- 
able in the fine arts of Catholicism. The direct effvets of Papal 
patronage have been mischievous. They have fettered genius 
y the subjects ordered, by the limitation imposed upon th 
artist in prescribed symbols and modes of treatment, as well 
as by direct interference with the composition itself. The effects 
upon religion and popular opinion M. Coquerel considers purely 
mischievous. During the pre-Raphaelite period—in which, how- 
ever, he considers a really devout feeling is alone found, religion 
was materialized, not to say brutalized by the gross superstition 
displayed, and the frightful forms with which devils, and every 
supernatural being was depicted to the eye. The true spirit of 
the Gospel of love was banished from the popular mind, by th 
severe expression mostly given to Christ and the angels in con- 
nexion with the punishments of sinners, as in the last judgments. 
The ideas of the people were not merely accustomed to cruelty by 
these paintings. Cruelty was actually inculeated by the con- 
tinued spectacle of tortures inflicted not only on the damned but 
on martyrs; and in many cases these exhibitions 1emain for th 
popular gaze, working mischief to tue present day. With more 
enlightened times, hierarchal patrons as indifferent to religion as 
Leo the Tenth, and men of genius like Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
painting and sculpture emancipated themselves from barbarous 
ideas, as well as from the formal fetters of the early period. 
But though mere art improved by greater freedom and a closer 
study of the ancients, the paganism which is inextricably inter- 
mingled with Papal forms, and the classical studies of the artists, 
introduced a Pagan as well as a sensual spirit into later Christian 
art. 

All this relates to what Catholic patronage produced. It has 
destroyed a great deal, not only from fanatical fecling, or to gra- 
tify the cupidity or vanity of particular churchmen ; which last is 
searcely chargeable upon the church, since, though an abuse of 
hierarchal power, it was done for private objects. M. Coquerel 
also maintains that Catholicism has spoiled by misapplying innu- 
merable remains of antiquity. Sometimes this has been accom- 
plished in the manner ridiculed by a poet professing Romanism. 

* The Fine Arts in Italy in their Religious Aspect. Letters from Rome, N¢ 
Pisa, &e,, with an Appendix on the Iconography of the Immacula 
tion. By Ath. Coquerel, Junior Suffragan Pastor of the R ved Chur 


Translated from the French by Edward and Emily Hi with corrections 
and additions and an English Preface by the Author. Publis! vy Whitfield 








| Sometimes this perverted patronage of art goes further, 


LL 
‘* Till Peter’s keys some christened Jove adorn, 

And Pan to Moses lends his Pagan horn ; 

See graceless Venus to a Virgin turn’d, 

Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn’d.”’ 
¢ The 
conversions painted by the satirist may be detected by the learned 
but they are reeeived by the mass of worshippers in good faith, 
They are single figures too, and, if not improper in themselyes 
tell no indecent story. The actual applications of Pagan art to 
Catholic purposes, go beyond the satirist’s illustration. In the 
‘Cathedral at Salerno there are seen, among other ornaments far 
from suitable to the interior of a Christian temple, The Rape of 
Proserpine, and a Bacchanalian revel.” ‘If you go down into 
the crypt of St. Januarius [Naples], a dark underground chapel in 
which the martyr rests, you w ill be shown some pagan sculptures 
which decorate the walls; among them you will distinguish The 
Lriumph of Venus, drawn by he worshippe rs yoked to her car.” 

In the broad surveys from which M. Coquerel deduces his eon. 
clusions he not only draws his instances from various parts of Italy, 
but from beyond the Alps. His more continuous and important 
illustrations are taken from Naples, Rome, and Pisa,—from whieh 
places his letters are dated; and from a question, which on ae. 
acount of its extreme artistic difficulty, has always been a puzzle 
to the Catholic Church and its artists, namely how should the 
Virgin, under the theory of the immaculate conception be repre- 
sented. And of course this question has now grown of more im- 
portance than ever, since adogma disputed among theologians has 
been advaneed to an article of faith. These illustrations of M, 
Coquerel’s main purpose, are various and numerous both in cha- 
racter and subject. Frequently they are singl minute, like 
the Paphian triumph or the Bacchanalian jollity, already quoted, 
Occasionally they take a broader character, as a consideration of 





or 





the masterpieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the triumphs of 
early art at Pisa, or some of the gorgeous ceremonies of the Ro- 
mish Church. In the examination of the different illustrations 
which he presents to the reader M. Coquere 1 exhibits a spirit in 
the main liberal in religion and critically penetrating in art. He 
may show traits of the sternness which the French Huguenot 
seems to inherit from Calvin, and the tradition of the persecu- 
tions which his forefathers have undergone, but he does not deny 
religious merit to Catholicism, or merit of any kind to its pro- 
fessors, as for example his account of the Francisean’s sermon he 
heard in the Coliseum. His criticism is dispassionate. He draws 


1. marked line between what is bad in religion and what is ex- 
cellent in art, merely art, and el sart of different kind ina 
. ° e } 





true p He has also both a Frenchman’s and a preacher's 
power of description, telling tl tory and bringing the action and 
expression before the mind, and impressing upon the reader the 


feeling they produce. Many passages might be quoted, ex- 
hibitive of this power; but perhaps the best specimen of M, 
Coquerel as at once a religious and artistie critic, will be found in 
his estimate of the failure of artists thoroughly to realize the 
face of Christ. But this survey of the efforts of the leading 
painters and sculptors from Giotto and Fra Angelico to Thor- 
waldsen, is too long for quotation. The Cemetery of Pisa is more 
available. 





** Everybody knows, at least from books and e1 es, this Campo 
Santo, the soil of which is said to have been bro ym Jerusalem by 
Pisan sailors, This sacred ground is surrounded by arcades in open work 
of the purest elegance of design and of fairy lightness. Behind these arcades 


is a range of vast covered galleries, in which remains of sculpture have been 
collected together and funeral monuments set up; the long high walls have 
been covered with paintings, (now half effaced by time,) in which the 
middle ages live again complete There they are, with manners strange, 
barbarous and poetical, shameless and devout by turns; their knights and 
noble ladies reappearing in the dress of the times down to its minutest de- 


tails; their monks, with ali that profusion of devilries and miracles which 
the age cherished ; their crue! theology, in which Jesus Christ is an angry 
judge; Satan a brazier in human shape, red-hot and of gigantic size; the 
demons unclean, hideous and absurd-looking execution These are im- 
mense compositions, including hundreds of figures, where the most incon- 


gruous scenes are heaped up in close contact, without any regard to propor- 
tion, or even, in many cases, to perspective. Some invite real interest as 
works of art; others are below mediocrity, even for their time; many are 
become almost invisible ; and lastly, some have been cut away at hazard, to 
make room for the monument of some local celebrity or great lord, some 
remnant of the Pisan nobility. As in a great epic poem, so here, we have 
an entire age; but without its being evoked by the poet’s imagination, oF 
laboriously restored by the researches and conjectures of the antiquary. It 
is an entire age, or ages rather; the middle ages painted by themselves. 
Passing, never to return, along the high walls of the Campo Santo, they 
have left their shadow, their living image, taken on the spot by the power- 
ful light of art. 
here let us study this art itself, and the religion to which it gave ex- 

pression. j 

‘* The general effect produced by this vast gallery of Death is a eombina- 
tion of the sad and the monstrous You are oppressed with a feeling of 
huge size and restless multiplicity, of efforts without result and movement 
to no purpose. Human life, as conceived by the Catholicism of the middle 
ages, has in it nothing collective. The artists of the Pisan cemetery ¢ 
destitute of the very idea now extolled among us under the name of hu- 
manity ; the idea of reciprocal relations, the idea of progress, of general de- 
velopment in which all should take part, and of future amelioration which 
all ought to hasten. With them it is, every one for himself in this world, 
whether in joy or sorrow; the hermit first in the desert, then in heaven, 
the voluptuary now amid his pleasures, then in hell; responsibility reduced 
to a hard and dismal law, the law of penitence and self-torture ; man & sin- 
ner, destined to suffer, and only appeasing his wrathful God, only avoiding 
an eternal hell, by making for himself a provisional hell in the present 
world. This terrible popular theology has no more to do with love than 
with progress. In it, God is merciless; Jesus Christ is a judge not un- 
moved, but angry ; and the difference between angels and dwmons 1s only 
that which exists between the constable who arrests the criminal and the 
executioner who flogs or tortures him, 
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The argument, too, 1 supported, There may be traces of 
hypercriticism, as when t author censures the uniformity of 


treatment as well as of subject which the church imposed ; for thi 





















in leading incidents or persons was a necessity, One might 
well object to the uniformity of bread in diet, as to th uniformity 
of Christ, the Apostles, the Virgin, or Scriptural scenes, in con- 
nection with Cat i art. Pome ot th ; sual 
modes of exhibiting actions he censures may 1 be 
charged upon the Romish Churchmen’s igt ure, 
or unspiritual interpretation of it; but much of the fault is owing 
to the rudeness of the age, from whose influence no man, not even 
Patriarchs and Apostles can esca] Other objections of a some- 
what similar kind might be noticed but upon the whole th 
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The Theol of G ' xemplified in the cases of the 1 
Hugh Miller and other By William Gilles Author of “ The Ne- 
essary Existence of a ( i, < x ogists considered the lat 
Hugh Miller was at ti i rone to mingle religion and 
science, but it appears t his pl iical picty had not enough of 
faith to satisfy Mr. Gill I} logy of geologists” is an at- 
ack upon Miller because he « ved that * untold ages before man had 
sinned and suflered, t animal « tion exhibited exactly its present 
state of war,”’ and drew t} le nt ! nd death both existed 
in the world before the | f mat Ihe Reverend Paton Gl 

th r of the J al I , is assailed upon similar grounds, 

Mr. Gillespie does not, i d, deny the facts from which conclusion 
adverse to the literal iz pretatior of the Mosai count of the Creation 
are deduced; but objec to the geologists for not bringing forward an 
xplanat ry theory w ] a that a benificent Deity 

vated evil. The theory is, that Satan and his foi- 


wers were the « 
tants of tke world in it 
those horrible liz rds, an st iorrible monsters, 
wuter shells of devilish souls, diluted, to speak so, to the dozenth degree, 
" toany degree of attenuation which you may prefer.” So afte all 
He monks and mediwval painters were not so out in their pictures of 
lemons, 

The difficult question of th 


animal inhabi- 
but * that 


were th 


among the 
know 


who 





origin of evil would not be settled if we 


idopted Mr. Gillespie's tl ory; for arguments ef this class merely shift 
origin further back, from the immediate to the mediate. The publi- 


ation is based upon certain reviews which appeared in a periodical called 
M‘Phail’s Magazine, and i haracterized by the worst tone of « 
: It would appear that M Gillespie's Necessary Existence of a God 
fas received high praise from Lord Brougham, Sir William Hamilton, 
and various professors; but cither he must have written much better in 
hat work, or his panegyrists y influenced by the 


mtro- 
versy. 





subject. 
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Our Farm of Four Acres and the Money we Made by lt 
adventure in cow, pig, 
acres of land attached to it, 


The story of 
and poultry keeping ina 
at a rental tor the whole of 


y's succe ssful 





use with four 
The re 





O/. a-ye are directions how to make butter as she made it, 

w to feed and fatten pigs, and how to manage poultry, with the money 
paid for cows, swine, fowls, and so forth, the cost of thei keep, and the 
profit derived from it all. For the first six months this profit amounted 
to 29/. 1s. 4¢., including fruit and vegetables set down at 9/., but as this 
was in t ithor ilad days,”’ and she was contemplating increasing 
her stock with her increasing experience, it may be supposed that the 
produce will in time enable the family to live rent free However, we 
incline to agree with her objecting friend, that the wages of the gardener, 

d we may add of the boy, should be carried to the debtor side « f the 
" unt, in which case we imagine the profit would dwit dk It may 


es were less than the bill of the 





lencr’s wag 


family 


doctor would have been in town, and that fresh fruit is much finer than 
that whicl t from a London greengrocer. But these are not legiti- 

items of ¢ unt. The bibber cannot make an alleged advantage 
to his health, or the pleasures of drinking, a set-off to his wine and spirit 
bills. A case is perhaps made out against the geneval notion that it is 
cl r to buy than to grow or rear 


k is written in a pleasant cheerful spirit, but with rather too 
l imateur, 


The lady appears from her sity 
7 Elect § $ a ( t Practices Act Edited by William 
A., Barrister-at-Law Chis chronological arrange- 
tit unentary elections is not only a 
il gvide for agents, candidates, 
rs It presents in a compact form the 
with marginal annotations, and is 
it the mere hst of Acts, and see how they 
title-page, &c., the book consists of some 
" ich upwards of hundred and 
the laws for improving Parliament, passed by this 
Keform Act of 1832 From the 8 Henry 
to forty-shilling freeholders, 
iumber, and 
in four 
cighteen 
» much 


much of minutence to be an 


j P as “a 
and 1 uning ofhes 


two 


voting 





d ‘ 8.—This 
d and improve l by a pecies of 
the previous single hst. The first catalogue 
with a reference, by 
n under 
ght v book appeared, this catalogue in fact being a re- 
reduced in 
publication 
dditions, but 
advantage to know the 


KS appear ind th Iphabetical ind 


cluded in tl 


ofa 
and 
m the 


tim 
x with its short titles, 


prevent ar t il arisi i 


bi-monthly ¢ 1 of larger part 
] nt / . G 1 Composition. By tl 

hor of “‘A Manual of Greek Ilrose,”’— 
mp this book of exercises will 
knowledge in the pupil u rit; for 
m ition as grammar ul of the work 
trate Greek peculiarities of | means of sentences, the 
all given in their uninflected form and order. 
Phe student 1 1 compose tl from the raw mat l, as it 
particular 1 ty which the 
wefully used it will be found a valu- 





Reverend 


lion, 





nguage by 


ntence 
hi f course exhibiting the 
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The Personeof a Town. The First Book By George Martin Braune. 
The idea of this poem was suggested by Chaucer's Good Parson, but 
the author has written the account of his modern hero in the Spenserian 
nd with an exaggeration of Spenser's obsolete words. The in- 


ngruity of modern lif ind opinions, expressed in an imitation of 
lect, is not the chief fault of ** The Persone of a Toun.” 

want of incident and action proportioned to the lk ngth of the 
In a strict sense there is hardly any action at all, but 
mere descripti of the hero Austin at school, at Cambridge, in his 
iracies, and on the look out for a wife, this description being further 
weakened by reflections and observations on the Church and things in 


incicent aia 
Phat is a 
tory as yet told 


general, The piece is elegantly written, but scarcely rises to poetry, 
Who was sold at the Bubbleton Election? By the Author of “ Pub- 
lie School Matches,” &c.—A timely jeu d’esprit being a ludicrous but 
mewhat exaggerated account of a borough election. It is told in the 
form of lett from different parties practically engaged, beginning 
with the at pt of the Old-Boy-Stiff-back family who have neglected 
Bubbleton to make up lee way by a fete, and ending with the close of 





Blackett have included in their “ Standard Li- 
; ‘Nathalie,’ not only the best novel 
ne of the best pictures of French character and 
besides being an interesting story. The 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, has reached 
in a neat form. 


i's Tale of 





2 second edition which appears 
A Tak By Julia Kavanagh 
Hufelane Art of prolonging Lif 


Standard Library 


Edited by Wilson, F.R.S. 


Erasmus 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Our first item of literary intelligence may be considered an echo of the 
; which fills our other columns. “Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

ly with “ England and her Soldiers,” by Harriet Martineau, 
the fervour and determination inspired by passing events. 
ils to the unprejudiced judgment and determined will of 
the British public, to save our armies from a future repetition of the dis- 
asters of the Crimea, and is based on the recent Reports of Commissions 
and the evidence upon which they are founded. We are enabled to 
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. . ee 
quote the concluding words on the procastination of the necessary | of the sinful Clytemnestra and avenging Orestes does not lend itself reagj. 


reforms. 

“ Itis natural for everybody to speculate on the causes of the delay which 
chafes all good citizens, soldiers, and civilians, men and women, peers and 
placemen. It is asked far and wide, who stops the way? The good-will 
of the Sovereign is believed in on solid grounds. Two Secretaries of State 
have signified their approbation of the Reforms recommended by the Com- 
missioners, and the Commander-in-Chief is regarded as the soldier’s friend. 
The obstruction is supposed to lie lower down. Change is abhorred in 
Government offices. iT 1is is a general truth, which it is now proposed in 
Bome quarters to make the ground of a commission of inquiry in this par- 
ticular case. The question, Whether reason and right, justice and mercy, 
the Sovereign, the people, the Parliament, and the army of England, are 
to be slighted, tampered with and set aside, when insisting with one accord 
on a definitive set of reforms, is one which ought not to require consignment 
to the decision of a commission, but such a measure is talked of, not without 
a view to the removal of obstructions on a wider scale. The people of 
England love their soldiers; they are proud of them; they intend to pre- 
serve their military quality from being ever questioned, or overshadowed 
again, they will therefore take their own constitutional measures for securing 
justice to their soldiers, and no more lost armies. 

A question of considerable importance to booksellers has been mooted in 
the Central Police Court, Glasgow, where Mr. R. Forrester, bookseller, was 
charged with carrying on the business of a broker without having the li- 
cense to enable him to do so legally. After two hours’ discussion as to the 
appliability of the Glasgow Police Act to dealers in old books, Mr. Monro, 
the assessor, summed up in the affirmative, but deferred giving judgment 
till Thursday morning last, when he decided that traders in old books do 
come under the act and must consequently be licensed. It is understood 
that an appeal will be carried to the high ourt of Justiciary at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Ruskin’s Lectures at Manchester will be published in a few days, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Two Paths.’”’ The last of the series on ‘‘ The Work 
of Iron in Art and Policy,” concludes with a page or two which may now be 
deemed prophetical on ‘ the sword.” 

The Church of England Book and Writing Society announce a long list 
of books which they require to be written ‘‘in simple language, but in a 
lively style,” saleaito at a price not exceeding one shilling. The list is a 
very attractive one, comprising historical and scientific subjects, and a se- 
ries of stories for cottagers, and especially for young men. This movement 
is in many respects a remarkable one. 

Notwithstanding a remonstrance from the booksellers of Canada and 
Montreal, the Canadian Government has imposed the threatened duty of 10 
wed cent ad valorem on imported books and prints. The bill was hurried 

rough at railroad speed, being read in the Upper House three times in 
succession at one sitting. This disgraceful tariff came into operation on the 
28th ultimo. 

The Annual Report of the Booksellers’ Provident Association has been 
a. The directors have expended 948/, in the relief of fifty-one cases 

uring the past year. 

Our foreign intelligence comprises several items of interest. In Paris, 
Michel Levy Fréres announce the forthcoming publication of the Memoirs 
of Count Molé, the Minister of Louis Philippe. 

The collected works of the late M. Rigault, one of the editors of the Jowr- 
nal des Débats and Professor of Latin at the College de France, are announ- 
eed by Hachette and Co. The work will be in four volumes, with an intro- 
duction, containing a biographical sketch of the author by M. Saint-Mare 
Girardin. M. Rigault’s writings are little known in this country, although 
they deserve it as well at least as those of any living French author, being 
unsurpassed among modern compositions for vigour of style and purity of 
diction. His ‘* Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes,”’ above all, is unani- 
mously acknowledged to be a literary masterpiece. 

An enterprising Paris bookseller announces a work entitled ‘‘ Les Armées 
Frangaises en Italie,’ edited by M. N. Gallois, which is to be a complete 
history of all the French expeditions undertaken during the last hundred 
years to the Italian peninsula. 

M. Cunin-Gridaine, former Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
author of some valuable works on subjects of political economy, died this 
week at his country seat at Sedan, where he had lived in great retirement 
since 1848. He was only forty-one years old. 

The second volume of the ‘* Histoire de l’ Armée et de la Garde Nationale,” 
by Baron Charles Poisson, has this week appeared in Paris. It is filled al- 
most entirely with the recital of the operations of General Dumouriez, and 
terminates with the opening of the siege of Toulon; a siege in which, as all 
the world knows, a certain pale and thin little artillery officer, recently 
arrived from the School of Brienne, appeared for the first time before the 
public. Baron Charles Poisson, himself an old officer of the Corps of En- 

ineers and the son of one of the scientific celebrities of the first Empire, 
as made a particular study of the great military events of the Revolution, 
which he sketches with a masterly vigour. 

The ‘‘ Sacred Congregation of the Index,’’ under date of April 11, has 
published a long list of books put in the interdict, the most known of which 
are the following—‘‘ L’Amour,”” by M. Michelet; ‘‘ The Book of Job,” 
translated into French by M. Renan; the “ Dictionnaire des Conciles,” by 
Alletz, with annotations by the Abbé Filsjean; ‘‘ The Science of Man,” 
and ‘* ene Physiology,” by M. Enfantin, Nearly three-fourths of 
the works thus forbidden are French. 


| 











The publishing firm of Didot Fréres, at Paris, announce a grand work, | 


entitled a ‘* Collection of Costumes,’’ containing more than five hundred en- 


vings, taken from a series of Italian sketches due to the pencil of one of | 


itian’s sons, Vecelli. M. Gérard Léguin, one of the best engravers of France, 
has undertaken the execution of this work, which is already in a very for- 
ward state. ‘ ; 

Under the title of Virgil and Horace, or the Era of Augustus, Messrs. 
Didier and Co. have published this week a very interesting historical work, 
in which some will 
looked at, of course, from the most favourable side. The author of the book 
is M. E. Fariau de Saint-Ange, nephew of the well-known member of the 
French Academy to whom is due one of the best translations of Ovid. 
¥ The first part of a Life of Peter the Great, Czar of All the Russias, has 
just been pu lished at St. Petersburg, by M. Ustrialow, the historian. The 
three volumes issued as a first instalment are said to have produced a greater 
sensation than any other historical work in Russia since the masterpiece of 
Karamzin. They contain the childhood and youth of Peter, up to the year 
1700, the beginning of the Great Northern War. The work is expected 
to be complete in six volumes. 


Ghe Gheatres. 
The few novelties by which the present Easter is distinguished, will 
not—we opine—permanently increase the repertory of the burlesque 
drama. Mr, Frank Talfourd’s extravaganza, Electra, produced at the 





etect an allusion to present men and things in France, | 


ly to comic treatment, and Mr. Talfourd, perceiving this Seylla, has 


leaped into the Charybdis of altering the fable to such an extent, that 
| ever and anon we are tempted to forget the connection of the scene before 


us with the traditions of heroic Greece. Matricide is shocking, but stijj 
an Orestes who does not kill his mother is little more than an ordinary 
young gentleman, who regains his family estate by surmounting a fey 
legal difficulties. Nor is there any great histrionic display in the course 
of the piece, as in those burlesques of which Mr. Robson is the hero, ]j 
is to the extraneous ornaments of Electra that we must look for its at. 
tractive force, and certainly in the representation of an antique fragment, 
in a characteristic ballet, and in a concluding allegorical tableau, of the 
sort that finds so much favour at the present day, the rulers of the de. 
corative department of the Haymarket Theatre have done themselves jn. 
finite credit. 

At the Adelphi,” the oft-told tale of Le Diahble Boiteux, is told ongg 
more, in the heroic couplets, that are supposed to give a comic tone to 
every subject on which they are employed, and those who are not too 
exacting in their demands for mirth may agreeably follow Mr. Toole, 
who plays Asmodeus, and Mrs. Mellon, who represents the student, 
through a series of pleasant scenes that work out a moral in form of true 
friendship and constant love. 

To the Princess’s and to the Olympic, Easter brings no change, nor ig 
any change required at either of these establishments. At the Strand, 
Mr. Byron’s excellent burlesque, the Maid and the Magpie, decked out 
with a few new verses, has been revived in lieu of the less effectiye 
Kenilworth, and is found as pleasant as ever. With mention of the 
facts, that Captain Reid’s novel, Oceola, has furnished the Surrey with 
a melodrama, in which Mr. Creswick plays the Indian chief, and that at 
Astley’s there is a new hippodrama on the well-worn subject, Jvanhor, 
we close our very insignificant record of the holiday theatricals. 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 

A drama in five acts, called Micael ? Esclave, has been brought out at 
the Gaité. The scene is in Russia, and the decorations representing the 
region of snow are greatly admired. As for the plot, it is complicated to 
such a degree that even native chroniclers shrink from the task of pursuing 
its labyrinthine course. Nor is there any novelty of idea to induce us to 
undertake a task that Frenchmen avoid, and we confine ourselves to the 
communication that the author of the piece is the veteran M. Bouchardy. 








Music. 

The attention of the musical public has been occupied this week with 
the proceedings of the two Royal Italian Opera-houses. The concerts 
have presented nothing remarkable. 

The Covent Garden house reopened, for the post-Easter season, on 
Tuesday. By this period of the season the company is generally a» 
sembled in full force ; but such is not the case this year, Grisi, Mario, 
Tamberlik, and several other leading stars, not having yet appeared. As 
to Graziani, who has for several years held a prominent place on the 
Covent Garden boards, he seems to have involved himself with both 
houses, and will probably not appear at either, for Mr. Gye and Mr, 
Smith have got into Chancery about him, and that is a place from which 
getting out is not so easy. Meanwhile, his place at either house, is not 
ill supplied. The rumour is confirmed that poor Bosio’s room is to be fill- 
ed, tant bien que mal, by Madame Penco. 

The opera on Tuesday was La Gazza Ladra, a delightful piece, ex- 
ceedingly well performed. Mademoiselle Lotti was the Ninetta; and 
her youth, beauty, and ingenuous simplicity of manner, made her a per- 
fect representative of the innocent girl. Her singing still lacked finish 
and executive power, especially in florid and difficult passages, such as 
the brilliant ‘ Di piacer mi balza il cor.” But this defect was compen- 
sated by her beautiful voice, delicacy, and feeling, Gardoni was the 
Gianetto; a somewhat ungrateful part, for the young lover (a soldier 
too) witnesses his sweetheart’s sorrows with provoking composure. But 
Gardoni threw into the character as much life as it was capable of, and, 
of course, sang beautifully. Debassini was the old soldier, Ninetta’s 
father, a part which Tamburini used to perform so finely ; but still, with 
that great artist in our memory, we found Debassini very successful both 
as an actor anda singer. The libertine magistrate was in the hands of 
Ronconi, who gave a comic reading of the part, making the old profli- 
gate more ridiculous than atrocious. The minor parts were all well 
filled ; and Costa’s splendid band, employed, as it so rarely is nowadays, 
on really fine orchestral music, gave completeness to this very fine per- 
formance. The house, notwithstanding the absence of so many of the 
beau monde from town, was full, and had a gay and fashionable appear- 
ance. 

The Drury Lane campaign has been begun with spirit and success. 
The theatre opened on Easter Monday, and is to be open, like the Eng- 
lish houses, six nights in the week. The prices of admission, too, are 
the old Drury Lane “ playhouse prices,” except for the private boxes an¢ 
stalls, which in the former days of those prices, did not exist. A large 
number of private boxes are now formed, and the greatest part of the pit 
is turned into stalls. The house is richly painted and decorated, and 


| brilliantly lighted; and we no longer recognize Uld Drury in the new 


Royal Italian Operahouse. 

La Sonnambula was performed on Monday, with Mademoiselle Balfe, 
(why not Miss Balfe ?) in the character of Amina, and Signor Mongini, 
anew Tenor, in that of Elvino. When this young lady appeared at 
Covent Garden two years ago, she was very young, and her physical 
strength was insufficient for so vast a theatre. Tlence, though she was 
favourably received, she did not persist in efforts which might have ruined 
her voice, and her health. This difficulty she has not now to contend with ; 
for her voice, preserving all its youthful freshness, has ga‘ned firmness 
and power. She has been a diligent student, moreover, and has become 
a highly accomplished artist. In brilliancy of execution, she resembles 
Persiani in her best days; and everything she does, both as an actress 
and a singer, is replete with intelligence, taste, and feeling. With sucb 
qualities, it followed of course that her success was triumphant; and 
hee can be no doubt that, in refined and sentimental comedy, she i# 
entitled ‘o reach the highest rank on the Italian stage. Signor Mongim 
is one of the best tenors of the day. His voice is of very fine quality, 
and he uses it likea true artist. He has fire and passion, but is apt to be 


Haymarket, sparkles with all the wonted wit of its author, but the story | hurried by his impulses into exaggeration. Uis gestures are redundant, 
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and his voice is sometimes over-strained. But he has great merits, and 
they were fully appreciated by the audienc 

On the following night, Tuesday, La Favori 
ter of new performers, hitherto unknown in this country 
We are apt to think that every singer of note w ppe 
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fa was given, with a clus- 
even by name 
on the Conti- 


ho irs 


nent must forthwith become known to us in England; and when we 
don’t hear of such persons, we imagine they do not exist. But the ar- 


rival, unlooked-for, and unheralded by fame, of such artists as Mr. Smith 
has DOW brought to London, shows that this is a mistake. In the first 
place there is Madame Guarducci, whose name has never before been 
heard of among us, but who turns out to be a treasure, whose value, jn 
her own country, must long have been appreciated. She is in the pri ‘e 
omanhood, gifted with all the charms of her sex, and the genius and 


fw 
2 ghest order. By her perfor- 


acquirements of a lyric tragedian of the high 
mance, so full of truth and pathos, of the « haracter of Leonora, and by 
her exquisite execution of the finest music which Donizetti ever com 
osed, she roused the audience on Tuesday night to such a pitch of ex- 
stances, by a Lind, a Mali- 


citement as has only been created, in rare in 
general feeling was if pos- 


bran, or a Grisi ; and on the next night th 
sible yet more enthusiastic. If Titiens is about to appear (as is expected) 
being tragedians, in the same range of cha- 
racters, how will two such suns shine in the same hemisphere? But 
Guarducci is not the only stranger who has outrun expectation. Signor 
Fagotti, who took thi part of King Alphonso, is an actor and a baritone 
singer of such merit that he will leave little room to regret the absence 
of Graziani; and Signor Lanzoni, in the character of Baldassare, the 
aged priest, showed powers of no ordinary kind. Then there was Giug 
lini, in the most beautiful of all his parts, singing more divinely than 
ever, and acting with a pathos which might have moved a heart of stone. 
The whole representation of this opera, the chef d’ouvre of Donizetti, 


was one of the finest we hay have we ever seen any- 


on the same stage, an 1, both 
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thing more enthusiastic than its re L. 

On the subsequent nights of the week, at both houses, there have been 
repetitions of the operas already mention 

Joachim, the greatest violinist living, has arrived in London, and is to 
appear at the first Philharmonic Concert next M y, when he will per- 
form anew Hungarian concerto of his ow1 

Tacchinardi, the greatest tenor of his day, and the father of Madami 
Persiani, died at Floren 1 few days ago, at the age of eighty-seven. 
He was a little man, and far from handsom circumstance which 
sometimes led to désagrémens on the s . One day when some 
persons were so Gothic as to hiss him for | i part ill, he addressed 
| “Gentlemen, I have come here to b not to be looked at.’ 

Miss A. Thomson, the yo yprano sin » lately gained the first 
Prize at the Conservatoire ih r selde if ever before, obtained 
by British vocalists), and wh ap] n the stage of the Rue Lepel- 
letier created such a sensati: is expected to arrive in London the be- 


ginning of next week, to g 


Fine Arts. 





At the private view of the Royal Academy, on Friday, this year’s ex- 
hibition appeared decidedly above the average. Messrs. Mulready, Dyce, 
and Herbert, occupy the post of honour in the great room; one with a 
mother teaching her child to pray, the second with a tender picture of 


the Saviour as the good she} ying a lamb whilst he guides his 


herd, cari 
sheep to the fold, and th ‘third with a Mary Magdalene, of exquisite 
emotional merit. Mr. llais has several pictures, two of a larger size ; 
and there is all his old carnest power in the si figure of the Lady 
Margaret reaching up a flower to the prisoncr’s hand through the barred 
window. Of course, Messrs. Clarkson Stanfield, Roberts, Lee, and Cres- 
wick, supply their scenes of seas, skies, rocks and water, and imposing 
interiors. Here, too, are the corn-field pictures of the Messrs. Linnell and 
the flowers of the Misses Mutrie—bright as ever. Mr. Egg has a noble 
night picture, ‘‘ Before the Battle of Naseby’’—Cromwell praying in his 
tent ; hard in outline, but full of character. Mr. 0’ Ncil presents a compan- 
ion to “ Eastward ho!’ in ‘* Home again, 1858” ; with a very crowd of 
domestic stories, grief, hope, joy, surprise, are all told completely; and 
Mr. Solomon adds his “ Not Guilty,” which will find even more aé- 
mirers than ‘‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” for the story is at an end, and 
there is a joyful sympathy for the poor fellow which all must share. Of 
the majority of the genre works by Messrs. Leslie, Ward, F. Goodall, 
Stone, Horsley, Hook, Hicks, Brooks, and R. Redgrave, we can speak 
in terms of unqualified commendation. There are the famous dogs and 
deer of Sir E. Landseer ; and Mr. Grant’s portraits are shades of charac- 
ter as genteelly rendered as ever. 








Among the pictures lately secured for the National Portrait Gallery 
area copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds's fine portrait of John Hunter, executed 
by the skilful hand of Jackson before the original had fallen into its 
present hopeless state of decay ; also a portrait said—on what authority 
is not declared—to be that of John Knox, and a study of the head of 
Lord Nelson, taken at Vienna in 1800, by Fiiger. 

The bold and colossal statue of Victory, now being placed in the | 
garden of Apsley House, is to form part of a design for the monument to 
be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral in honour of the Duke of Wellington, 
%8 proposed by Baron Marochetti. | 


Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, APriL 26. 
Bankrupts.—Hexry Hicks, Shadwell, glass-cutter—Hraurnr Birks, Sheffield, 
grocer, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 29. 
_Bankrupts.—Jous Bopcrr, Gresham Street, eating-house-keeper — CHar.es | 
THomas Neep, Whitechapel Road, boot-maker—Tnomas Owen, Wednesbury, } 


draper—James Hopp and Joux Grit, London Road, Southwark, ironmongers 

Joux Smaxt, Birmingham, patten-manufacturer—Mines Braue, Gray Street, Pop- 

‘ar, iron-founder— WILLIAM Prirsr senior, Wilton, Yorkshire, ship-owner—JAsPer 
trers and Co, Northampton, leather-merchants, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd, Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes. Thurs, | Fridays 
SperCen Comsols ....cccsccesevees | 9s} 893 89} 
Ditto for Account é big 89g 
3 per Cents Reduced 2 Ks} sy 
New 3 per Cents 2 873 Se} 
Long Annuities = -— ~- -_— 
Annuities 1885 . ° _ 7 —— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 223 22 215 
India Stock, 104 per Cent = 220 221 _- 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem ; ; a a) 
Exchequer Bonds, 1851 - = a —— —_—_— | — 
Tudia Bonds § per Cent 2 pn -—— lis _ 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian . ..5p.Ct a9 French d4ip.Ct. _—- 
Belgian . 4i- = Mexican 3=— |} 17 
Ditto : 2,— - } Peruvian 4, — 85 
Brazilian ° 5&— 97 Portuguese 1853 3 40 
buenos Ayres 6‘ — Russian 5— — 
Chilian ot = , Sardinian 5=— 70 
Danish 5 = —— Spanish > a9 
Ditto . . 3=— Ditto New Deferred 3s— | 274 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 8 Ditto Passive | — 
Ditto..... . : _ LI rurkist 6— | 70 
French s—— -- Venezucia i ah 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending I'riday Evening 
Rainwayve— Banks— 
Bristoland Exeter Australasian .. . 81 
Caledonian 7 British North American 57 
Chester and Holyhead 47 Clty wccrccces ° 63} 
Eastern Counties Colonial . . -— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | Commercial of London ........ 
Glasgow and South-Western -_—— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd 
Great Northern 97 London ccccees ° ee 
Great South. and West. Ireland London and County 
Great Western . 52 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 87 london Joint Stock . 
neaster and Carls _ London and Westminster 
London, Bri ton & South Coast Lot National Bank —— 
London and Blackw 60 National Provincial . 
London and North-Western aS New South Walk . coe 47h 
London and South-Western 85 Oriental .....++. s74 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln of Provincial of Ireland 7i 
Midiand | 95 South Australia —_ 
Midland Great Western (lrelan« — Union of Austral 49 
North British 2 n of Lon 24) 
North-Eastern— Berwick 8 ity -_- 
North-Eastern—York 71h West 28 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 28 D 
Scottish Central Bast and West In iat 
Scottish Midland London ° 83 
South Eastern and Dover 62} St. Katherine = 
Eastern of France Victoria .. on 
East Indian i M ANEoUs— 
Geelong and M« “4 - 4 tralian Agricultural | 26 
Girat Trunk of ¢ da ) } Ameri il t = 
Great Indian Pe ila v1 Canada — 
Great Western of Canada M4 Crystal Palace 1 
Paris and Lyons 30 Electric I grapt 95 
Mint General Steam — 
A ulian London Discount ......6+sceee. _ 
} ) National Discount eee 33 
Lito St 12 Peninsular and Oricntal Steam bal 
Cobre Coy 64 | Royal Mail Steam . wo 
Rhymney —_—— South Australian , gesecceees 36) 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Copper, Brit.Cakes £112 10 0 .. £0 0 
} Iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 0 0... 7 5 @ 
Mexican Dollars ...ccccccccccce 0 5 OF Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 24 0 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1] | Steel, Swedish Keg 21 0 60. O v) 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 29 
s ” ” s ‘ 
Wheat,R. € Oto 0 Fine ...... 52 to 56 Indian Corn. 30 to 31 
Fine osee O— O Foreign,R Oats, Feed... 23—25 
Red, New. 44—-4 White F Fine » 25-—-26 
Fine ...... 47 RYE .cccvese Poland ... 24—27 
White Old 0— 0 Barley . Fine 27—28 
Fine...... O— 0 Maliting .. 3 Potato.... 26—28 
NeW «.006. 46—50 Malt, Ord... Fine..., 29-30 








WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the 


Wer 


k ending April 23 





4a. | Ry 2d. 
tar] iy leans 4 
Oats ...0++. 22 7 Peas ll 

FLOUR | 
Town -made...... .--persack 50s.to 53s. | 
BeconGs ..ccccccccsccscscccessece 40 — 43 


American .. 
Canadian 





Bread, 5). to 7}d. the 4b. loa 


Newoats axp Leapennmate.* 


Essex and Suffolk,on boardship3é — 


38 
36 = 37 


























Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat .... 40s. 8d. | Rye ....... Sls. 84, 
Barley .... § 9 | Beans . 40 10 
Oates .... 23 4 «+ Peas...... - 39 2 
PROVISIONS 
Rutter—RBest Fresh, lbs. Od. doz. 
Carlow, 01. Gs. to 0. 0s. per ewt 
HKacon, Irish .....++600. per cwt. 624.— 02, 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......++- 70 — 86 
Derby, pale . - 4 —7 
Hams, York .......- 66 — 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 64. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
CaTTLe MARAET.” 


Heae oy CaTTLe a? Tas 









sa «. a. sd sad . CaTTLE-MARKET 
Beef... 3 G6to3 lOto4d 2 4 4to4 6to4 10 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 8—44—4 8 .... 610—5 6—6510/ Beasts.. 3,260 ..... 810 
Veal... 3 6—42—4 8 - 486—5 4—5 8| Sheep..21,280..... 5,67 
Pork.. 3 4—4 0—4 8 3 6—4 O—4 6| Calves, 34..... 120 
Lamb. 5 4—6 O—6 4 .... 5 6—6 O— 6G 6! Pigs... 200 weeee 190 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 

HOPS WwooL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 66s. to S4s.| Down Tegs ......+++- per tb. 19d. to 1944, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 4 — 147 | Half-bred Wethers... vee 16) vv 
Sussex dittO.....-.ceresevees 63 — 75 | Leicester Fleeces 7 — @ 
Farnham ditto... o-— oO Combing Skins “4 =— YW 





SMITHFIELD. 

















HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
Whairecmarre 








CUMBERLAND. 


Hay, Good 75s. to 680s 7Ss. to 88s Bis. to D4e. 
Inferior 60 — 6 60 — 70 75 — 82 
NOW csccececes o=-—- @ o=— 0 o=— @® 

Clover 2. ccccccces 95 — 105 30 — 108 . 100 — 108 

Wheat Straw 26h «628 236 =— 28 30 =— & 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 2d.to 5s. 24, 
Congou, fine ......+0+. 2it.—2é6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 7 — 6 2 
Pekoe, flowery .......+- 40-65 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 5 — © 6} 

In bond—Duty 1s. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 49 0 — 60 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 85s. Od. tolG0s Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ..... .. 55s. Od. to 60s. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C,..percwt.60 0 — 0 ® 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 81s. Od} TOWD ....ceesceee ao 68 @ 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 0 — 0 @ 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 278. 6}d. Brown..... 33.U6lCU 39 CU 

West India Molasses .... 138. Od. to 18%. 6d.) Linseed Oil........++ é¢é=—-0o0e6 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oll.....+ 0-43 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 75s.to 90s. | Palm Oll......++++++ ove 6 0 — 47 0 

9° Shaws.. .- 6 — 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — © @ 

York Regents........- . . 90 —110 Coals, Hettom........e.00 17 3 = @ © 

Scotch ,, . 7% — 0 T9O6 cescesresevees 0 Om OO 
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ITALIAN 


R OYAL OPER 
vb COVENT GARDEN 


First Appearance of Signor MARLO 











First Night of RIGOLETTO 

On Terspay Next, May 3, will be performed, for the f 

time this Seasor Verdi's Opera, 
RIGOLETTO 

Gilda, Mademoiselle Lotti, (her first appearan 1 that 
chare acter Madelena, Mademoiselle Didic« Rigoletto 

§ meconi; Sparafucile, Signor Vagliatico i 1 

mano, Signor Rossi; Monterone, 8 1 

Polonini Signor Mario, (his first appe n 
this Season ( mutuetor, Mr Costa 

Commence at half-past 8. Pit Tickets, 1 ( \ 
theatre Stalls, 7 a Amphitheatr Boxes 
Stalls, and Pit Tickets, to be had at the C4 
Theatre, und r the Portico and at the pring 
sellers and Librarians 


PRINCESS’S TH TIE _ 
WEEKS of Mr. Cu 
und dur 
play of 


clock King 


DOYAL 

) LAST 
ment. On Mo 
Shakespeare's historical 
Commencing at 7 
Cnuorvus, Mrs. C. Kran 


oa Manag 
ing the we ill be pres 


ited 
HENRY THE FIPtH 
Henry, M Cc. Kras 


NDAY, 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY NEX1 
WOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
h COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHTIBI 
TION, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, (close to th 
National Gallery,) from 9 till dusk Admittance, ls. Cata 
logue, 6d JOSEPH J JENKINS, § etary 


JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY —It is 
that the FIRS CONCERT 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monpay 


respectfully announced 
will take place at the 





Eventne next, the 2d of May Programme—Sinfonia inf 
flat, No. 8. Haydn; new coneerto violin (M.S Herr Joa 
chim, Joachim: overture, “ The Ruler of the Spirits 

Weber; Sinfonia in D, No. 2, Beethoven ; solo, violin, Hers 
Joachim ; overture, “ Zauberflote,’’ Mozart V n 


ers—Madame Anna Bishop and Signor Belletti 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. To co 
o'clock. Subscription for the season, 3/. 3s ule tickets, 
15s Subscriptions received and tickets issued by Mess: 
Appison, Hotrier, and Leeas, » Re gent Strect 


Wwes TMINSTER HOSPITAL, 

vad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey In 
stituted 1719.—The Committee have re 
SPECIAL APPEAL, stating that a 
on this old established Charity to dispose of 1000i of it 
capital, in order to meet pecuniary eng 
diate and pressing urgency, and that a Governor 
kindly offered to PRESENT 100/, provided nine other 
persons could be found to contribute each the » e amount 








ragements of imme 


had mos 


The Committee have much pleasure in stating that the 
following individuals have liberally responded to tl u 
peal, viz.—James Walker, Esq. LL.D. 100/.; Charles K 
lings, Esq., 10 Miss Hoare, 1007 A Lady,” 100 





Dickinson, Esq., 100/.; Mrs. Mary Chandler, 1007 
100/.; a member of the House Committee, 1( 
Wood, Esq. 100/ 


One donation of 100/. is still required to enable the Charity 
to realize the above mentioned sum of L00« and 
mittee therefore carnestiy hope thet some kinc 
lent person may be induced to aid them in thei 
seeure to the Institution the amount proposed 

20,580 individuals were received as In and Out Paticnts 
during the past year, including 14,910 accid d urgent 
cases admitted at all hours of the day and night, without 
letters of recommendation 





Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the 








Joint Treasurers, The Hon. P. Pl _e Bouver M.P 
(Messrs ae Bouverie and Co Pall Mall ft tnd 
P. R. Hoare, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), "i. Fleet Street, or by 





the Gecustary at the Wes minster Hospital, 8.W 
F. J. WILSON, Sex 


retary 


Bonus Division. 
YLOBE INSUR 
WH CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, 

ESTANLISHED 1803, 


ANC 


LONDON 


E, 


Capita! Ons Mittion, AM a paid up and Invesied 


DIRECTORS 
mmnson, Esq.: Chairman 
Deputy Chairman, 


M.P 


Jeun Epwarp Jo 

Tuomas M Coom ns, 

Gro. Cana Guy, Esq., 
William Chapman, Esq 
Boy Combe, Esq. 





Treasurer 
Sheffield Neave, Esq 
Fowler Newsam, Esq 








William Deut, William Phillimore, Esq 

W. Freshtleld, Eeq.: P.R.S W. H. C. Plowden, Esq 
John Bankes Friend, Esq Sir Walter Stirling, Bart 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq Wm. Tite, Esq.,M.P.: P.R.S 
Robert Hawthorn, Raq. lr. M. Weguelia, Esq. * M.P 
R. Lambert, ~— Esq R. Westmacott, Esq.: F.R.S 


Robert Locke, 


E Josiah Wilson, Esq 
Nathaniel Montefiore, 


Esq Benjamin G. Windus, 
1UDITORS. 
ALEXANDER Mackenzie, Esq 


Fsq 
Grorcr Sarntrsaury 

The folowing are exampies of the Profits accruing on 
Globe participating Life Policies under the BONUS declared 
as at 3ist December, 1858 :— 


AGE 











Original | Original | Complete _-— 
at ane Sum Annual Years Ry By pay-| 
Policy Insured. |Premium.| in force Apprtion (ment in} 

y| | © Policy.| CASH 

j £ £ad £ és 

25 1000 — es 6 72 27:17 

35 1000 2826 6 72 3215 
40 1000 215 0} 6 72 35 7 | 
50 1000 6} 4512 6/| 6 72 229 | 


Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in 
proportion. ) 

The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy 
—toa Reversionary Sum at death equal to One Pound Four 
Shillings per Cent per Annum on the Sum Insured for each 
ofthe completed years of the Policy—Or, If taken as an Im 
mediate Cash Payment, it is at most ages, considerably more 
than One Year's Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates of Life 
Premiums whether With or Without Profits, very eco 
nomical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVER- 
SIONAIY business transacted. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH 


Secretary 


i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
Shortness of breath, colds, coughs. Thousands pee 
testimonials can be produced to prove the power possessed 
by these eumeatine remcdies in asthma, incipient cousump- 
tion, and all disorders of the chest and lungs, The Oint 
ment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating 
the skin, is absorbed and carried directly tothe lungs, where, 
ip immediate contact with the whole mass of cireylating 
‘blood, it neutralises or exgets any impurities which are the 
‘ft of ma, bronchitis, pneumonia, 








ae. All pulmouary complaints are thus easily cured. The 

agthmatic qhest, tightened to suffocation in foggy, damp 

eather, ie liberated by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 

Re igh alike cure the short, dry, consumptive cough, and the 
vy exp + Ctenat et iti, 





Bonus applied— | | 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Gov rites Al 


COMPANY in yorat by R al 
LETTERS of CREDIT ui Bil ul \ 








£ WILLIAM PURDY i 
nd 18359 


NEW GROUPS FOR THE STEREO- 
a s ia 
JUST I 




















1) eo IN’S DRESSING CASES AND 
A TRAVELLING BAC £ 
Geutleman’s I ver Dre Ca t 1 1 
Gentl s I ON g Ca itted sf 
( itle 1 ! 1 ! ai » I 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket 12 
Do d lo uddision of W 
Materials, P Ink 1 cou} i 10 
Gentleman's very lar hp i ! 
Writing Mat s, 21 Art 0 le I 
Gentleman 16-in. Writing and Dress ! , Plated 
I ings, t t¢ ss, fi ‘ 2 s, con , 0 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writ ib Ba n 
with ev n Wy y com lt 
Fnamel | Lady's Tr ng Ba n. L 1 
Silk, fitted ith 14 Articles, ¢ r t 
plet , 
Moroceo I } La Tray I i is 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside I ) i 4 
‘ th " Ww ig 
Ir and Light, « t 5 Ss 
at! La s Writin md D sin ! 
with 28 Articles $1 
I mn ’ I Ww I 
Li in. titted with 30 Arti rut 1 i 
plete 210 
Levar ! I uv ry I g Rag 
lb in. fi very plet Silver T and 
Ke Ivory Brush ve ! ( 
A tly Book of 1 ravi s, with I’'r s hed 
warded by Poston receipt of Twelve st 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREPRT, 


67 and 68 


ITY, LONDON 
ifactory—Q) * . 


BEN'S ¢ Y 


TRADE MARK, 





PATENT CC 





The most wholesome part of Indian ¢ ” dt 
the best Arrow R rot; for Bue fast, boiled simply wi 
milk; Dinner or Supper i s ’ ld, blan 
mange, cake, & el ¢ y tot le vy of 
childre ival 1 I This 
to anything of th wi Ss by ¢ s, 4 m 
mists, &e., in s i ya i x, Pat 

774, Ma ter; Dubli and 25, Lron 





‘ . rhe 
monger Lane, I 


TULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 


affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 











gutta percha warranted to do more work and out last 
either. H nd tubing for agricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, she tarpaulins, aud all other arti in Indi 
rubber in st mud mad ler restimontals 
prices, "on applic ition to. DODGE. and GIANDONATI, 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. #1, St. Paui's Churchyard, } 


sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 


sioners of the Admiralty 


S, W. SI L, V SR and Co.,’s outtitting 
warch us m Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Anata lia, Li nia, 2 t nd ¢ tina, for naval and military officers, 
and ¢ vw d mic aed civilians a for centhk 
men's home use ind military ns and civi 
lians dress of th rial and workmanship ; shits, 
hosiery, gloves, &« ; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonis al use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 


Dock yards), Woolwich 
HARVEY’S 








canteens, 


AZENBY’S SAUCE.— 


4 In Chancery William Lazenby ec. Chartes John 
Lazenby and Che urle s Thomas Ball, formerly of Saracen's 
Head Ya ard The same rv. Marshall and Son, of 20, 
Strand ‘The same Charies Kibble, of 1, Broad 
way, Deptford."—PERPETUAL INJUNCTIONS having 
been GRANTED in THREI tbove 


SUITS to restrain the 

from sclling any sance described 
Harvey's Sauce, manufactured by I 

Lazenby and Son, or any successor to them, t No. 6, Ed 
wards Strect Portman Square, London, and from using any 
labels or wrappers similar to those used by the said William 
Lazenby, ontrived as by imitation or otherwise to re 

present the Sauce sold to be the same as “ Lazenby’s Har 

vey's Sauce,” prepared at 6, Edwards Street aforesaid :-—No 
tice is hereby given to the trade and the pubiic, that legal 
proceedings will be taken against all persons whoshall here 

after use or imitate the labels or wrapper belonging to E 
Lazenby and Son, or sell any Sauce (not made at the original 
warehouse) In such manner as to represent it to be the ge 

nuine Harvey's Sauce, prepared by ER. Lazenby and Son, or 
by their suc William Lazenby, of No. 6, Edwards 
Street, Portman Square, London 


named defendants 
as or purporting to be 









or 80 « 





cessor, 


SMITH and SHEPHERD, Plaintiffs Solicitors 
March, 1859 
RUPTUR BY ROYAL LETTERS 





4 TENT 

Y\r . ra 
$ MOC- MAIN LEVE r TRUSS 
200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtfal in its 
effects, is here avo a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po.wer is supplied by the 
MOOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep A descriptive circular may be hada, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit’ forwardea by post, on 
the ciroumference of the body, twoinches below the bips, be- 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHIITB, 228, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, 


WHlte'’s 


is allowed by upwards of 





PICCADILLY 


KNEE-CAPS, 





4 &c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NBSS and SWELI UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Trey 


are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stecking. Price, from7s. 6d. to 16s. each 

Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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co to GLV} 
OTANY.—A Lady 

















‘ ‘ 
1 ( . ! 
Regond M ’ 1 ators \ 
Wu 1 ( St W 
Wise AtSTOas ENGLISH  THAR- 
if k ’ 
I ' 
With | st 
W f k 
Wit! , if 
Witl 6 
Wit) 
With? 
th ‘ 
! ud t " Ly 
Prize M Hist, 1851 Ln extens t 
Hanrnoniunis 1 i ‘ 
s 1 t ‘ 
for the dvawi " ‘ v 
of rif ever insures 
t P } h t n f 
the conseque \ % be ROW 
LANDS’ ODONTO w PRA DENTII le! " 
pounded of the choi t and most r « © ing Lie 
the Oriental herbal, and of inestimad in preserw 
vutify h, impariing a 4 like whitenes 
: en ind in rend ig the breath ewee 
ind pure ( words Row uls’ O & 
ire on 1 K s I 
tra 4 ' Ss Pp ? n ca 
Price i Ss I the Che 
Porfumers 
i “ t ) i uu ita 8 
i DR. DE JONGH’S 
j IGHL-BROWN COD LIVER 
4 A { thet eat ss int 
S ‘ ¥, KHEUN 
INFANT! STING, AN 1 ERS OF 
| i tN ait 
is the most efti ous, the most palatab! i . 
pid curativ fleets, unques nably ¢ most ec 0 
all kinds Its in bul t t s t 
every ’ va ty ist i} sally acknowles bey Bin 
Faculty = 
Opinion of W. MURDOCH, Esq. M.D., M.R.C. 
Medical Officer of Health, St. Mary, Rotherhithe, &c. 4 
| “Lent in a high inion of Dr. de Jongh’s valuabie@ 
thet ts in my practice! gz muct re s { 
L have administered it than they were wh« as ! 
| r of Pale Oil usually sold by the druggists. | never 
pl f the ke,w is 
ne in col id other prope 
| 1 s er npst Ou soup 
| Sold ow I \t Half-pints, 2s 6d.; Pint 
Quarts, 9. ¢ ted, and labelled with Dr. pe Jone sk 
nature NOND | ‘ In 
} by respecta Ch 
s LON 1 ‘Ta, 
| ANSAR, HAJ D, and Co STRANI 
Cur 5. ——iine ‘ th ‘ 
Liver Oil » l be sty si hey 
ty 4 tutes 4 " tad y 
pointment 
HENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-ILONs, 
and CHIMNEY PIECES ers of the ‘ 
requested, before finally decidir to visit WITLI 
| BURTON'S SHLOW-RKOOMS » an ass 
| ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ka i 
irons, and Ger Tronmot oy 
elsewhere, ther for v ety " ’ f 
| x te “ Ki 
| orr u Yr a n ‘ . 
} lds. ; brouzed Fen s, with s 7s. t 
} Fenders, 2. 16 » Hl ‘ with rich orn 
ments, fr i to Is ‘ € eces, 1 ‘ 
to Sel. : ti us, from 2s. 2d. the set to 4/. 4s 
| The Bl TON and all other PATENT STOVES wit 
ating heerth plates 
URTON’S GENERA! 


Worcs Ss. B 


RNISHING IRON MON 


4-4 > 
a? > 


Sixteen k 


2, and 3, N 


} London 


‘a 
Turnery, 
Ha angings, 






Iron and 
&e. with Li 
>» Show Rooms 
wman Strect ; 

Katabdlished 1820 











s ass Redste ids, Bodd ng 





sts of Prices and P of tne 
at 29, Oxford St v ‘ 
and 4, %, and6, Persp s Piare 














YIimM 


April 30, 1859. ] 


ELECTORS OF SOUTH ESSEX. 


TO THE c 
STY" 5 _MINISTE RS having 


GENTLEMI 
yee 


MAJES 

















dissolvin Parli wnt tl 
offer myself as a ¢ vdidate f I - agi 
southern Di vision of Essex 
Time wi t ny : . 
widely disp Ib ¢ <a . 
if I should wait ; 
The li I l iy P 

lways ashy gee : 
— on condtt in Parliament ; . 
have merit the support of my ¢ ‘ 
Permit me to selicit the fav { : - 
nour of your in 1 in promo - » 

Thave the honour to remair 

Gentlemer b r most faithful servant 
Orsett Hall, April! 1859 aici 

1X PiON.—The 
c of BB Esq. the . 

Liberal Candidat SIT DAILY, at t Kell Hotel, Chel 
ford; the London Committ t the ¢ ep Rag ae 
gate and t , ¢ ~~ the principal Mart 
Towns and I” 1 the > t rn Divi n t) 
County l ms 6 + een ne ; 
Central Com 1. « - 


OOUTIT ESSEX E 





h London Committe ¢ jucting the reelection of 
Wingtield Baker, M.P.1 to « t attention of th 
tors of South Essex to the report meeti Bere when 
peared in t! ery he M ( f the 19th 
instant, of t lect f South Essex, } at Barking on 
Monday last, called by the f M i and 
Watlington, and p kt ve j n Davis, Esq. J.1 
Cranbrook Park, Liford, fro \ i port w tt ‘ 
following most | “Pp rt t and singu re ition 
which had been at such n ting u y opted, v 
—* Th Perry Watlington was not a fit and p 

the Sout n Divis County 


person to re resent 
Witt NO LONGE R AN E XP ENSIVE 


LUXURY Our rSOUTH AFPRIC AN PORT 
SHERRY, MADETRA, &c. in liant cond 1 perd 
“1 find your wine to be pure \ lulterated 

Hy. 1 M.D. Londen Hosy 
Pint Sample of eithe I ve St ps. Terw Cash or 
Reference Delivered free to any London Railway Ter 
pws, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby s free on application 
Colonial Brandy, | per Ga W and H iF 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Imports 7 rutched Friars 


Mark Lane, London, E.¢ 


a iFrEL! PATENT STARCH, 


DIN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRI 
THE FINEST —s SHE 1} ER USED, 
GLENFIELD PATENT STAR i 
? 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
1 by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. & 
_WOTHERSPOON md CO. Gl rw and Londo 
RIZE MEDAL, PA IS EXHIBITION 18 
ETCALFE, BINGLE AND 


PENI TRATING 


co.’s NEW me. nd 
ached Hair-Ity 


TOOTH. BRUSH 3, Pene ting Un ushes 











Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes reh thoroug) 

between the divisions of the teeth nd clean them w 

effectually —the hairs never con ose. M.. is., and ¢ t 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Ca hor, and Orris + 
Soaps—sold in Tat bearing t ir names and address) at 
éd. each ; of Met s celeb Alkal footh-Powder 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. 5 Establishment 


1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second rs West 


from Holles Street, Londo 


MAren’s S$ ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint 


ment te the Queen, are the only Shefficld makers who sup 
ply the consumer in London Their London Show Rooms 
67 and 68, Kina W am & rer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 


direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curtery W . 
SHEFFIELD Fiddle Doub! King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattr 


£s.d. £5.d. £8 
6 0 2140 8 00 3120 


£ 
12 Table Forks, best quality 1 
i 
1 
i 


12 Table Spoons, ditto io 0 20 00 3R°0 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto 7020 240 21¢ 
2 Dessert Spoons, ditto 7 2 o2402H0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto ow 0140170180 


2 Sauce LaJles, ditto 608 0 010 O10 O190 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto. 07 00W6 OO OBO 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto 018 026030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6056 060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto, 1 »0@10WO0 1HNO 1BO 
1 Butter Knife, ditto 09300500 60070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto »12 0 01460 0176 1 00 
6 Ezg Spoons, (gilt --. 910 00150 01890 110 
Complete Service 10 13 10 15 16 6 17 13 6 21 4 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) &/. 8*.; One 


Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 M4-irch 


10. 10s.; Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 24s Full-size Tea and Cof 

fee Service, W. 10s Acostly Book of Engravings, with 

prices attached, sent per post on reccipt of 12 stamps 
Ordinary Medium Kest 


Quality. Quality. Quality 
£ sd £s.d £s.d 


2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Ivery Handles 240 3 60 4120 
i Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 4 0 1u46 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 076 ole ole 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto 0 86 #120 0166 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers 076 ole 0156 
1 Steel for Sharpening b 030 040 060 

Complete Service -4160 6 18 € 9 16 6 


Messrs. Marvin's Table Knives still maintain their unri 
valled superiority; ali their blades, being their own Shef 
feld manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City 
_london; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Shetfield 

Just published, Is. free by post for 14 stamps 

ECOND LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
\ NERVOUS FORCI a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior cons equences to whi ch they 
lead ; with practical Observ: ations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
tang causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Mann, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 
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This « lay, 


THE 
By HENRY 


MACMILLAN and ¢ ( 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
KINGSLEY. 





remy ig to 


rot NG PERSONS 





yet, ‘IN Lire { Compendium 
eful In tion I 1 
WinniamM ALLS 
Phis volume i brief d tof ¢ Ilund 
portant Facts that require t 
mie Y J i , 
! ' t embraces * il y l 
History, Ancient H wy, Money \V ie id 
Countries, the English Language, B i Trade, ¢ 


ce, and Principal Towns ; also Astronomical | 
French and Latin Phrases, & 


London : Rovuritepar, Warnes i Rout 
Farr lon 8 
ROUTLEDGE’S SERIALS FO MAY 

Ro PLEDGE’S LLLUSTR, \TED NA- 
&% TURAL HISTORY By JI.GW 
With desis by Wolf I 2, 1s 
ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARI Edit I 
Srauntvon ; Illustrated by G t | aS, 1 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAI WORKS Pa 
3, Is 

HALE-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTIIORS 
Parts 4 and 5, each 6d 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON Iilustrat 
Parts 4 and 5, each 6d 

NATIONAL CYCLOP_EDIA i 0, 1 
CRAIG’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY Pa { 
and 61, each bd 

London: Ro pak, WAnnt ik ' 

barringdon Street 
Ia square | of n 6d t 


Every \ iNustrated with 20 Col d Plat 
| OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATU- 
4 











RAL HISTORIES 
1. Briti } Dg . A ( ! 
Laishley } Sowerby, PI 
Brit ‘ Adam | 14. 7 Ml y 
Whit Robe 
Greent I iny. ¢ Gia I A. 
low ’ 
‘I Bot y. A.« w I ' ' ‘ 
(ie yotl t Dr 
Daubeny 17. 3 i 1 
British Mosses, RK, M M 
Stark British I I 
7. I I I ‘ n l ‘ ! 
FI Jukes 
itr h Sea Weeds Dy 2 Zoophytes Dr. I : 
Lands gh igh 
’. British ¢ ey. GJ 2 British Entomol ¥ vl 
Sowerby k. Catiow 
0. British Ornith ¥ l s. A W 
Crosse 2 " Zz 1 | 
1M ' ». A W hite Ca w 
} I ' ¢ H. Sow 2 I \ is Mi 
' Roberts 
\ popul . ¢ of s treatises 
from the nplicl ity of their styh and the artist eX- 
cellence and correctnes ft r ' i tra 
tior has acquired a celebrity beyond tha 
other series of modern cheap work Stand i 
London: Rovrimper, Warnes, and Rovt } 


Farringdon Street. 


II saat we ARY 


vols, 


REFORM 


DEBATES— PARLIA- | 


1830-2—The Great Debates ~ l to ld 
1839 Houseboat Suffrage (Mr. Hur i 
1848— National Representation (Mr. Hume 95— 101 
Isd2—Parliamentary Representation (Lord 
J. Russell ; , pos 119-122 
1852—St. Alban’s, &c. Seats (Mr. Disrael 119—122 
1851—Parliamenutary Representation (Lord 
J. Russell ~-e. 130—135 
1859—Representation of the People (Mr. | 
Disraeli ne . 152—153 
Discussions on | Bribery, Election Expenses, Ballot, 


Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, Payment of Rates, &« 
passun, 
Complete Sets, or Imperfect Sets « ompleted 
Cornenivs Buck, Publisher of 
Paternoster Row. 


LUS POPULAR 


_ 


* Hansard,” 25, 


YASSE NATURAL 


) HISTORY.—Part II. is now ready, price 6d. ; 
free by post, 7d. Part II, and the future portions of 
the work, will be marked by that accurate and finish- 


ed style of illustration, and by the instructive 
and entertaining characteristics of text which have 
caused the First Part to be pronounced perfect. 

* The text is excellent, the typography beau 
clear, and the Wood-cuts numerous aud we 
ted—altogether a marvel of cheapness.” 
Post. 


same 


tiful and 
Ne xecu- 


Glasgou 


CasseL., Perver, and GALprn 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
) BIBLE, No. 1. price 1d. is now ready. 
“If this is not arriving at the acme of perfec- 
tion we know not what is.”— Sw rey Times. 
A vast number of communications having 
ceived showing that difficulty exists in procuring 
copies in remote parts of the country, the publishers, 
anxious to remove every obstacle, will forward 
larly by post, packets containing four, nine, or eighteen 
copies of; the Bible, upon receipt of four, nine, or 
eighteen stamps. 
London : CASsELI 


London : 


a LL’sS 


been re- 


, Perrer, and Garry, and all 


Sooksellers. 
NO MORE MEDICINE. 
Price 2d. free by post, a Popular Treatise, 64 pages, 
1 a NATURAL R EGENE RATION of 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Practically illus- 
trating the effectual cure, without medicine, of Indi- 


gestion, (dyspepsia, habitual Constipation, Flatu- 
lency, Acidity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of 
the Liver, bilious Headaches, Nervousness, Bilious- 


ness, Genera] Debility, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, 
Despondency, Spleen, &c., without Pills, Purgatives, 
or Medicines of any kind, by a simple, pleasant, and 
infallible means, adapted to the general reader. 

Lendon: Manx Nepurwe, Booksellers, 39, Cornhill, 


regu- | 


-A Series of 


[IVING 


ELEBRITIES, 
1 3 





i I by Mavis and 
nN rs, CMe 
I number for May ntaius 
rhe Lord BISHOP OF OXFORD 
M md PoLYBLANK », G irch Street 
1 i8va, P ill wid W. Kenr and Co, Flee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND AND HER SOLDIERS. By Harriet 
Crown 8vo. with three [Illustrative 

D gra In a few a ~4 
Being Lectures on Art 
Manufac- 


THE TWO PATHS. 


| App n to Dex : 1 and 


By Jous R x, M.A, Author of “ Moder 
ina fe aye 
Ill 
TRUST for TRUST. By A. J. Bannowcisere, Au- 
r of ** Ami! ull s vols. This day. 
IV 
LIFE IN TUSCANY. By Mapre SHARManx 
( wal Post ‘ with T » Views, price 
libs, ¢ rt Just published, 


HONGKONG to MANILLA. By H. T. Buse 


hieq. RIN l’ost Svo. with Llustrations, price I2s 
" Just published 
CHRISTIANITY 5 a INDIA; an cal Nar 
t 1AM =~ avr, Author of Lit 
fl MW t X 8 ri i6s, cloth 


Just published 


A LADY'S ESCAPE ‘from GWALIOR, ~ e 

. COOPLAND ont 

Bvo. price Ie. 6, cloth lust published 
Vill, 


SI AND ARD FICTIONS. 
including *‘ AVILLION.”’ 


*John Halifax, Gentlema 
t 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
In a few days 


Sixth Volume of * “THE PARENTS’ CABINET 
fA ‘ Young Per- 
Iiuetration in 
Ornamented 
This day 
and ( 65, Cornhill. 


CHEAP SERIES O1 


ROMANTIC TALES, 


A New be i "Po 


ent struct 1 lor 
son Post Svo. with full-page 
Oil Colou and Wood-cuts, p els 


pas LAMENTARY PAPERS 
SESSION 1859 
Just published 


LHIPOWSE RS. Address to the Queen 
from h st and 


pr ae ‘ british Navigat 


interested in 
with Corre- 


other 





ipowners 


lépp. foolseap foli 


SU R VE Y. Re P wt on the 


st December 


( RDNANCI 


Progress of, f ‘ nding 
1858. Zipp. feap. folio, wit Ind x, M ad Eaghaund 
Scotland, and Iveland, Price ls. 6d 


NAVY. 


Inquiry 


THE 


* ol 


teport of 
feap folio. 


Comunisstone 


Price 3d. 


\ ANNING 


Commissione 


\ ANNING 


20pp. 


THE NAVY. Report of 
s of Inquiry, with Ly ~ soe ane 
fe ap. folio. Price 5s. 6d. 


ACCIDE NTS. 


December, 1858. 


Appendix S2pp. 


YAILWAY 
\ from May to } 
cap folio. Oe 


Qus: COLLEG! 
of the President for the 
folio Price 6d. 


P' ST OFFICE. 


52pp 


" Report on, 
Part V. 68pp. 
Price 
CORK. Report 


year 1857-8. Opp. feap. 





oth Report of Post- 


ister-General. royal 8vo, Price 4d, 


\ EDICAL CHARITIES, IRELAND. 

A 7th Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners 

on, 122pp. demy 8vo. Price 8d, 

TURNPIKE TRUSTS, ENGLAND and 
WALES. Reports by Secretary of State under 

Sand 4W.4i,c. 80, during the Session 1859, Feap. 


folio, First and Third Reports 3d. each, and Seeand 
Report 2)d. 
The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary 


Papers may be had at very low prices of— 
Abingdon Street, 
Great ‘Turn- 


Mr. Hansanp, 32, 
Westminster, and 6, 


stile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
Messrs. Eyre and Srorriswoops, | LONDON; 
New Street, Square, F leet Street, 
E.C. 
Messrs Lone MAN, Paternoster Row, 


E.C. 

Messrs. Bac Kk, EDINBURGH ; and 
Messrs. Tuom and Sons, ! , x 
Messrs. Hopes and S™irH, DUBLIN. 

And generally of all Booksellers in all parte of the 

Country. 
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Sust publishes, 8v9. pp. a2, with Portrait, cloth, | QTE REOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, ( UARTERLY REVIEW. No. Ocx 
’ +1) i _ . nim tt Price 2s. 6d. k is published rats Day, —_ 
HE LIFE me TIME: of DANIEL SrTeREoGRArHUS FOR May, No. XI. CONTENTS : 


DE FOE; with Remarks Digressive and Discur- 1. Ely Cathedral. 1, Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
. Ti 

















sive. By Wii.iaw Caapwick. Pilgrim's Stair , Canterbury. 2. Sc — Minstrelsy. 
London : Joun Russeit Surru, 36, Soho Square. . Pont-¥-Pant, Ni th Wale 3. The National Gallery. 
ow ready, — a Loven Kerrve, 5, Uenrietta Stre t, Covent Garden. > erent fey gypt and Chronology of the Bible, 
TNHE PE RSONE a rn TOUN., The This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part 6. George the Third—Charles James Fox 
First Book. By Groner Marvin Brauner. Being - - completing the Ist Vol.) of 7. Lord Brougham and Law Reform. ; 
a delineation of the Character of a Parish Priest in Ser ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF 8. War in Italy. 
erse ARTS AND SCIENCES. Being the Fourth | Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
London : J. Masters, Aldersgate Street ; and New Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDIA, con- | 
Bond Street. nar § ducted by Cuan tes hyicut B LACK W OoDs M AGAZINE for for 
~ COOKE’ s ELECTION STATUTES. London : Brapeny and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. | May, 1859. No. DXXIII. Price 2s. 67. 
Ng Roy h— TNIVERSAL REVIEW of POLITICS Conese 
rr you Ss AND | \ 4 ‘ o Cs, Popular Literature,—Tracts. 
HE ELECTION STATUTES I LITERATURE, and SOCIAL SCIENCE, for A Cruise in Japanese Waters. Part Vy. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT; a Guide for a i Waters. 
Agents, Candidates, Electors, and Returning Officers. fax, price 2s. ( inecensnin en _ > k of I a mede, Part 111 
Edited by Winiiam Henny Cooke, M.A, Barrister-at- cia Nar. aie | Onl nw at eee 
law of the Inner Temple. . } « wy gga j rhe Co ean a aia iad 
Jousn Murray, Albemarle Street. ; eg Tada. mn and the Public Service 
a lings from . 
STEWART — THE HUMAN MIND. The Appeal to the Country. 
cloth, 7s. 
)LEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPITY 
of the HUMAN MIND, in Two Parts. By Dv- 
GALD Stewart, with References, Sectional Heads, Sy- = Miata 
noptical Table of Contents, and Translations of the 10. Bool “ ye - Table 


Byte Ree GN. Wasa MA EMS | London: Winutaw H ALisx and Co, 7, Leadenhall | Bi ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


" Nice nor Wise. 
h yurces of Ludia and its Colonization 
*hilosophy of Fabulous Ages. } 
Michelet on Love. s eae 
ch Dramatists and English Adapte k SECOND EDITION of No. 519, for Jaxvary 
: last of the Moguls, S's eady 
} 





1AM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London 























By the Rev. N. Wricut, M.A, Street ; 
London : * de Tro and Co. 85, Queen Street, » rice 2s, 6¢ . 
Cheapside, E.C. LAWRENCE IN LONDON DRAWING ROOMS 5 nnak eee yer om nt ae 
7n vr AT > i ot Pourriot A wn erature, 
Just published, in demy, 8vo. price 18s T": HE ART JOURNAL for May (price | 2. The Combat of t Phirt Fytte the Second 
ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF TIE 4s. 6d.) contains two Engravings, from Pictures By W. Harrison Ainsw 4 
, " r) . " toya oll ion—* he Spanis ste 43 te 3. The Histo o unda, art r 
ISEASES OF THE HEART. we Royal Collection—" The Spanish Sisters,” after | 3. The History of Mr. Miranda. Part TIL. Mr 
1. Pp hilip, A.R.A. and Morning on the Nile,” afte: Miranda at New York By Dudley Costello 
By James W ARDROP, M.D. ‘ : J. Jacobs. The Sculpture Engraving is from the Sta- | 1. George 1V. and his Court.» : 
lellow of the Royal Society and of ee Royal College tue of Dr. Barrow at Cambridge. a ies ae on Sale 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, & y contents include—* Perugino, Fra | 6. Dashwood’s Drag; or the Derby, and What 
A New Edition, carefully revised, witl « iderable ° "Be: “* Lawrence in London Drawins " Come atte dd Te —_ 
Additions and a Copious Index, G. W. Thorn) vy: **Rome and her | > : : Atl wy 
; roy Part I. I " Datforne, illus- | N the Exponent of T ty ia Fran 
Edinburgh : Tuomas Constaseir and ¢ Seciety of ‘ "i scam ul ‘ | Renee Z h — x. ~~ ) 1 hecpr 
London: Himiuron, ApAms, and Co —e ef Great Fuseli,” by clas _ . . - 
NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. pingille ; ** G hibition nof1861;""Ex- | 10, Up Among th 
This day, in fep. price 3s. 6d. clot! F eur ons in South . ales Pa t V. R iglan Castle,” by | l iw Jacobit wrnbur 
> U T H . a Cc hapter in M and Mrs. s.C. Hal . illust a dad; “Catal ws 0 12. I Guildl shood, 
. the Royal Academy, and the Painters th 1 chro- Londen: Ricwarp B 1 Street 
UL Providence. By the Rev. Joun Ct SEMIN »D.D. | nicled =” “Henry V. at the Princese’s 7 ‘ > ia . 
F.R.S.E. Minister of the National Seottis!: Church, 7" * =», a > Paters , a ITD A? sre ‘ ; 
Crown Court. Virtvr and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. (yor RN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 
Also, by the same Autho Just out, Part 1. price 7d. GAZINE. Edited by W. Harntson Aiysworrn, 
LECTURES to YOUNG MEN, delivered on various {HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, | ©! = — for May. No. CCCCLXI, 
occasions. In post Svo. 6s. cloth. 1 Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the * ine Bas ~ eons an “ pe “ 
CONSOLATIONS; or Leaves from t! Live Lil Peo on the basis of t latest Edition of the Gere > By the : oo \s 
Second and Cheaper Edition, in fep. ‘ i. man Conversations-] Hlustrated by Map v " ria ¢ ia. By Sir eng 
Axrucr Hani, Virrur, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. Wood | ny . 7 » dhe ( ' ( . 1 British ¢ 
~ WORKS ON THE NA . . ” 11 » the cheapest Encyclopwdia ever pub- — _ >. . . 
ATURAL SCIENCE, li : +o egg eaaiaimaaties i Byron at Newstea By W. ules Kent. 
> d one of th wrehensi 3 te se Teak 
De, BARD'S, CYCLOP-ADIA ot the | 'SCIAM BENS ENCYCLOLEDIA has boon wader | & ABest 0 Woinen i ae 
NATURAL SCIENCES. With numerous En- careful preparation for several years, end la, tor & a otP , me, Bushy. Part 
vravings, Svo, 12s. 6d. cloth. mean tim . che crowning contribution of its Editors . — ~-sollgag Senay . . - 
PROFESSOR BALFOUR’S MANUAL of BO- | to Cheap Literature —a work designed in aspecial man- . = W. Heitby Lt pence ES 
FANY. With numerous Engravings, Third Edition, | ner, equally in its construction and its price, for the a “ f whi ‘kles D “ - ear ae By 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. People : re . * “ta a = sires to Complain y 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’ MANUAL of GEO- | Nos, | to 5 already issued, price Three-halfpence each 11. The Dreat ‘po 
LOGY. With numerous Engravings, crown 8 Sold by all Booksellers. ~4 The : ae War stOUCeSTET. 
12s. 6¢. cloth. - - — C = “se ay i 193. Piccadil! 
MR. BRODERIP’S ZOOLOGICAL RECREA- Tux Srony or ove Lives rrom Year vo Yrar.”- ee Seal Sheeaicee nae tiene 
rIONS. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. SMAKSPEARI Sola by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grivrin and Ce he First Number, for the 30th F as 1859, " = . - 
price Twopence, pee Wom AN" s IO RNAL for 
LL THE YEA ke 't OUND 4 May, 1859. e Is. 


struction 


Tue IAVAL HISTORY of GREAT By SE RA + eal | elie ce 





_ BRITAIN. By Wituiam Jars. New Edition, 354 Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to , Training of Female Servants, No. 11 
in Six Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait . the ission of the Social Quest } 2. B 
ris al Volune I cat aamale assist in the diseu 1 or th cial Qu Ons OF Lhe = e ate 
yeach, l ‘ on y- Day, conducted by Cuartes Dickens, - ~~ . Fesscs 
3 ’ +. Gibs sStudio, A Poem. 








i \ Day at th ins 


PS ane CONTAINS 
[ue FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTL I S| _ A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Ix Tuner Booxs. ; wea oS Eo 





of the WORLD. By Professor Cxuasy. 8 jooK THE Fiesr.—Rercat L pO Lire. Cuarrer I, > Some of the Work in which Women are éet- 
New Edition, 10s. 6d. . lun tl —— j ! ork h 1 r f 
a ( KLES ICKENS, it. 
. 1" — > _wDHam _— < to be Healt! 7 ts “9 The Beet Men ond & 3. Charity as a Portion of the Public Vocation of 
THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. Shion Wine?’ SS | Piece Man ant ms Women. . 
has By Mrs. Exxis, Author of * The Women of Eng-  ge¢asional Rezister A Piece of China. | a. - ni gee ay a. Notic es of Books—l1. Open 
land,” &e. B8vo. 10s, 6d. Wanted, Found, Mis- frade Songs : The Work- ae den : Publishes 1 ig the English Woman's Jour- 


rng. house Nurse. The | , ul (Limited), at their office , Ma, Princes Street, Ca- 


[]SPORY oF MODERN ITALY. By | rhe city of Earthly| Blacksmith. Ra a og 


dish Square, 


Ricuary Heprr Wricurson. Post 8yo. 5e. Eden. Haunted London. | Srarnuweox. and Seance, Paternoster Row 
R B N on 1 Published also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly . : . PO CE 
ticHarD BentLey, New Burlington Street. Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington Street North, | AW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Stra W.C.: also by Cuar P ¢ od 4 MAGAZINE and Li ui 4 
ue Strand, W.C.; also by Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Pic 4 for May, being No. 13 of the United New Series, 


: 1 ’ cadilly, London, W. : . 
"HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. On Saturday, 28th May, 1859, Mr. Cuartes Dickens | 3 this day published, price 5s. | ®. The Te- 
Now ready at all the Booksellers. will CEASE TO CONDUCT HOUSEHOLD WORDs : Coytarns—1. Privileges of Parliament—2. The Te 

that Periodical willbe DISCONTINUED by him; and 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S its partnership of ae 


nure of 
Probate Court—4. Shakespeare in ‘the Queen’s Bench 
—5. Mr. Locke King’s Intestacy Bill—6, The Library 





Keal Property in Guernsey—3. Costs in the 






































8 y » oe | /AYHAMBERS’ s' JOURNAL | Banking—8. Judicial Anticipation — 9, The Failure 
SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By an ©. of roruLan LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and | #4 Fate of the Statute Law Commission— 10. Taylor 
Exoutsa Lapy. 2 vols. with Mlustrations, 21s. ARTS. Part LXIV.--Apnit 1859. Conrenrs: } re Pois - ~ ‘g? -_.~ ( a wees | 
** The extracts we have made will afford some idea Page Page } “4 Te ‘om 1 Proy ao t ae z= . Banas iF -- d Es- 
4 the interesting and amusing nature of these vo- | Shoebury Ness.......... 209! My Three Wooings. In } mrt ‘Bi tl 7 Net xt Re sont 1 Swe Cs ses, Smith v 
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